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JADE-WARE. 
bd gece indeed, with gems, is Mother 


Earth ; every where, veining in silence, like 
the finest net-work, lies the rare tracery of un- 
told wealth—the most exquisitely tinted treas- 
ures, challenging in beauty of color, in variety of 
shading, the loveliest hues of bird or flower or 
shell. 

And here, folded tenderly away, we find the 
much-prized substance from which these costly 
wares are chiseled. _ Jade-nephrite is not, how- 
ever, a distinct mineral, but presents a blend- 
ing of silica, magnesia, and lime; it is compact 
in texture, and a very fine polish can be put upon 
it. It is slightly unctuous to the touch, and fuses 
with difficulty, Among Orientals it was reputed 
to possess marvelous medicinal power, 


It is found in Egypt, New Zealand, China, Cor- 
sica, and America. In color it varies from a 
creamy white to soft dark greens and delicate 
chocolate hues. Think of draughts of delicious 
coolness from such rare cups! But with us, fab- 
ulous prices lie oppressively between the million 
and an intense desire to possess these exhibitions 
of cunning handicraft. 

Yet in India and Turkey sword and dagger 
handles are carved from it, inlaid, too, with pre- 
cious stones, thus adding greatly to their value. 
Even barbarian artisans of New Zealand fashion 
with skillful touch the costly material into spear 
and axe heads, ground to an exceeding fine edge, 
that their work may be well done. 

Fortunately we can see and enjoy, if not able 
to enrich our households with, these rare works 





of art. At.Tiffany’s and at the Metropolitan 





Museum one may study at leisure, and wonder- 
ingly, the unique array of costly wares chiseled 
from jade-nephrite. The most expensive and 
elaborate article in the collection at Tiffany’s is 
a jar or vase, from twelve to fifteen inches in 
height, of a dark green color, with delicate vein- 
ings of a lighter shade, and an occasional tracery 
of brownish tints threading through and contrast- 
ing finely with the green. 
hues is very effective in the arrangement and 
massing of foliage. It is carved from top to 
bottom, in series apparently—domestic scenes, 
familiar, doubtless, to the plodding craftsman ; in 
rows one above another, each group standing out 
distinctly, somewhat varied in expression, yet all 
the faces of these Lilliputian humans have a 
funny, cramped, and stolid look about them. 
Very amusing, too, is the show of animal faces, 


This combination of | 





and wholly lacking is any trace of perspective ; 
but the carving is something to be studied. 
What patience, what deftness of touch, what 
persistency in labor, are evinced—of themselves 
such great lessons, that we willingly pause, grate- 
fully, too, for this to us new chapter in learning. 
In-some places the carving is so disposed as to 
admit the light, streaming in through overlapping 
branches, and falling upon a group of upturned 
faces—parents and children, idly lounging upon 
green banks or sauntering up and down impossible 
valleys. Some of these delicate traceries will re- 
mind one of overshading banyan-trees, with open 
spaces sharply defined between root shoots. This 
vase is uniform in size its entire height, and is, 
perhaps, twenty-four inches in circumference. It 
may interest purchasers to learn that this gem 
of art may be had for the modest sum of three 
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Fig. 1.—Liven Scrt ror Gren 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 





Fg, 2—Ptatn anp Srrivep Bunting 
Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, X., Figs. 53-58. 


Fig. 3.—PerrcaLe Scrt ror Gren 
rrom 11 ro 13 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
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AND SEA-SIDE SUITS. 





Fig. 4.—Ptats anp Srripvep Bontine 
Surr.—Froyt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 53-58, 
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Fig. 5.—Puatm axnp Pia 
Gauze Dress. 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 6*, 6°-10 
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thousand dollars, But there were other articles, 
no less artistic and quite as desirable, within the 
means of many. A pink double vase, resembling 
delicate stumps, cut with great skill, having creep- 
ing vines, with flower and leaf interwoven dex- 
trously, the lovely foliage thrown with reckless 
prodigality over the entire surface. Another 
vase, dark steel in color, with wonderfully devel- 
oped shadings, deeper and lighter, the whole 
more or less covered with a tracery of flowers. 
For this, and also many others, there were sup- 
ports of wood richly carved. 

Many would be better pleased with a white 
crystal vase, eight or nine inches in height, of 
delicate form, having handles of elephants’ heads, 
exquisitely carved ; rings connected these with the 
main body of the vase, and—what seems almost 
past belief—rings, handles, and vase are all cut 
from one single piece of jade; but so nicely has 
the work been done that all the parts in their 
final adjustment play as easily and gracefully as 
if distinct and carefully inserted. Another item 
of importance lends a charm; material and work 
are so strong and perfect in their connections 
that they are not easily broken; indeed, will act- 
ually rebound with a musical, ringing click. This, 
I think, is a third less in price than the large 
green jar. 

A small horizontal vase or cup, resembling our 
well-known pitcher-plant, will attract many eyes. 
This delicate trifle, with buds, stems, and flowers 
gracefully falling about it, is very lovely. 

At the Metropolitan Museum one may see a 
very handsome chocolate-tinted jar or flagon, 
with delicate veinings of rose hue ; also, at both 
places, cream-tinted cups, and all well repaying 
careful study. It is something to have seen these 
foreign wares ; they are a comparatively late ad- 
dition to our home collections—the outgrowth, 
doubtless, of a more cheerful state of fellowship 
with our Oriental cousins, 





LONGING. 
O sricut wings flashing round me in your flight 
Within the hollow heaven’s shining height, 
A sparkling sapphire and a ruby’s blaze, 
The living light of these long southern days; 
Redbirds that on the dark sprays cling and swing 
As if pomegranate flowers themselves took wing; 
Soft turtle-doves that murmur in the shade 
The fig-tree on the summer sward has laid; 
O mocking-birds, that on the topmost bough 
Wake all the world with music—gladly now 
To all your song would I be deaf, and blind 
To all your beauty, could I only mind 
Among some oachard’s cloud of apple blooms, 
Deep in the heart of all their dewy glooms, 
The redbreast’s first soft flute-note when the light 
Begins to stir in the dark nest of night! 
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0@ ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 11 contains a double-page 
engraving of scenes on the River Danube, with 
views of Rustchuk and the Dobrudscha, and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for August 18. 





PENNY-WISE AND POUND- 
FOOLISH. 


UST as some people love beauty, and 

some. love books, and some love pleas- 
ure, there are some who love money. They 
do not seem to love it for any thing that it 
will do or that it will procure, for any power 
it gives them, for any extrinsic happiness, 
bat simply for itself alone; and the sight 
of a double eagle that is theirs warms the 
cockles of their heart as the sight of no 
perfect face or lovely landscape on earth 
could do. 

Most of us desire money for the comfort 
it can give us, the appreciation in the eyes 
of the rest of the world, the pleagure it al- 
lows us to bestow. But these people love 
it for no such utterly exterior quality; they 
love it simply as money; it hurts their 
hearts to part with it, and every dollar that 
they add to their store is mcre to them than 
a good deed added up in heaven. Far be- 
neath their love of money sinks their desire 
for the esteem of their fellow-men ; they had 
rather be thought rich than good, or noble, 
or generous, or kind, and in truth they fre- 
quently do not care whether they are thought 
rick or not, so long as they are rich. Their 
wives lead dreadful lives, that drive them 
to rebellion or reduce them to idiocy; their 
sons run away as soon as they are old enough 
to know any road that leads from home, feel- 
ing nothing can be worse than home; and 
their daughters, hating the hand that com- 
pels them to unrighteous drudgery, grow up 
to labor through all their heavy -hearted 
youth, if they also do not forsake home, only 





to flaunt in vulgar superabundance of finery, 
to rejoice in gross tables, and to marry hus- 
bands that will do their best to run through 
the property so soon as they come into pos- 
session of what the father could not take 
with him. 

What agony these men endure in know- 
ing that as they “ brought nothing into this 
world, therefore they can carry nothing out,” 
it is difficult to conjecture. They do their 
best still to retain a heavy grasp of mort- 
main on what they have accumulated, mak- 
ing their hand felt although in the grave; 
they subject the inevitable bequest to all 
sorts of conditions, sometimes making the 
business so knotty that nobody but the law- 
yers get any of the property at all, and some- 
times, in the endeavor to tie it up so fast, 
leaving such meshes that the whole creeps 
through, and is inherited free of any con- 
dition. Leaving it so, they must suffer in 
the leaving it almost sufficiently to punish 
them for the suffering they occasion while 
they hold it. 

For it is difficult to overestimate the suf- 
fering caused a sensitive girl by the shabby 
apparel she is obliged to wear, by the school- 
books she is obliged to borrow, the pleasures 
she is obliged to forego, the mean home in 
which she is obliged to see acquaintance, 
where such a father rules; or caused to a 
wife by her sympathy with her children, or 
by similar evidence of the superiority of her 
husband’s love for money over his love for 
herself. 

Certainly these men must be destitute of 
family affection in any intense degree, for 
we have known families who lived on little 
but oatmeal from year’s end to year’s end, 
and sold half the milk of the cow at that; 
who never had so much as the ears of the 
yearly pig that was sold to the butcher; 
who, though they worked in the garden, 
had none of the vegetables, and who would 
as soon have touched the fruit of the tree 
of life as have dared to pick an apple; yet 
the father sat in high places, and was re- 
spected as a moneyed man, with the vague 
aura surrounding him that somehow seems 
always to accompany'the possession of mon- 
ey even in the hands of the most unworthy, 
instead of being execrated as a ruffian for 
his cruelty to animals, if for nothing else. 
“Too much luxury! too much luxury!” he 
said, when he found an ambitious married 
daughter had earned with her own hands a 
common ingrain carpet for her little parlor ; 
and he cut her off with a shilling. 

Nor can they value the opinion of those 
about them. “Give me back the penny, 
pretty one,” said a man who was an au- 
thority in his town, two-thirds of which he 
owned, having given a child a coin to keep 
it quiet for a moment or two; “a cent spoils 
the face of a dollar.” And sometimes it is 
a puzzle to us whether they really do love 
money as a possession, or as an abstract en- 
tity to which honor is due; for we have 
heard of one of them who, dropping a dime 
beneath a door-sill, and finding his own ef- 
forts unavailing to remove it, hired a laborer 
to take up the door-stone, and paid him a 
quarter for the job. Yet it is possible that 
such a case as that only emphasizes the love 
of it, since the recovery of the dime was felt 
to be worth the greater sum; and quite as 
possibly the computation of the interest on 
that dime, lying idle and lost for all time, 
weighed heavily in the balance against the 
expenditure of the quarter for value received 
in work ; and there may, after all, have been 
only a braggadocio about it and a sacrifice 
of real feeling, in the fancy that it might 
afterward be said, “He does not love money 
so much as exactitude and justice.” 

Such men are almost invariably as tyran- 
nical as they are close-fisted; indeed, the 
exercise of their dominant quality obliges 
them to hold the rein closely. The result 
of this in the family is usually open insub- 
ordination, petty theft, constant deceit, or 
else a slavish submission that begets a 
chronic weakness of mind which, not dar- 
ing to think, borders closely upon stupidi- 
ty. “My dear,” said one of these tyrants, 
“we are using a great deal of light in these 
hard times. Two candles are an extrava- 
gance nowadays. I think, considering the 
high price of living, we must content our- 
selves with burning one candle, no matter 
who it may be that drops in in the evening. 
They must take us as they find us.” And 
the slave quite agreed. But on coming 
home the next night, what was his amaze- 
ment to find two candles burning! He quiet- 
ly extinguished one, and waited for the de- 
parture of the guests in order to expostulate 
with his wife. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” answered the slave, with a flicker 
of indignation. “I was only burning the 
one: I took one candle, and cut it in two.” 

It seems to us that such people as these 
are really almost outside the pale of human- 
ity. They afford only pain and no pleasure 
during their lives, and their deaths might 
be called their first praiseworthy act. Fam- 
ilies have rights as well as heads of families, 
and it is not even questionable how far a 








man is warranted in mortifying and humil- 
iating his wife and daughters and sons in 
order to gratify any whim or idiosyncrasy 
of his own that is not founded in law and 
logic. There are but few wives and daugh- 
ters in all the sum of society who do not 
deserve well of husbands and fathers. In 
the great number there are not many who 
would commit, or wish to commit, unjusti- 
fiable extravagances if they were informed 
of the facts of the case; and there are still 
fewer who, if a course of penuribusness were 
necessary and right for any desirable or 
laudable object, or even if they were only 
assured that it was so by one whom they 
trusted, would not do their best, and make 
every personal sacrifice in carrying it out. 
We have even known cases where they did 
so to satisfy the father’s notion of saving, 
when there was no real reason for it, be- 
cause he was otherwise kind, and they felt 
that to be a peculiarity not to be cured, and 
saw that the pain the,sacrifice cost him was 
more than the pleasure an opposite course 
would yield them. And for such wives and 
daughters who may be unable to better 
circumstances, either through youth or ill 
health, by self-exertion, we think the press- 
ure of public opinion should exert its au- 
thority, and compel sufficient decency of 
appearance for the victims to feel that they 
are certainly of the value of a sparrow, two 
of which are sold for a penny. 





A PENSIVE PLEASURE. 


HERE are many men who do not ob- 

ject to a touch of melancholy, but rath- 
er enjoy its flavor than otherwise, if it be 
not too strong and personal—who rather 
court than discourage it; but as a general 
thing we shall find, on close scrutiny, that 
they are people without any positive sor- 
rows of their own, whom the world has used 
tenderly, who have experienced no aspira- 
tions for the unattainable, and to whom 
Death has never approached near enough to 
disclose his ghastly reality. They love the 
under-tone of sadness in their dance music 
as the Egyptians enjoyed the death’s-head 
at their feasts, not merely for its suggestion 
of mortality, but because it emphasizes the 
present pleasure; just as the whistling of 
the “ cauld blast,” heard by one’s warm fire- 
side, adds a finer zest to its comfort, when 
the only connection existing in one’s mind 
between the inclement weather and misery 
is quite impersonal and founded upon hear- 
say. Such people resemble children, who 
like to listen to stories of hobgoblins that 
lived a thousand years ago, and carried off 
naughty boys and girls, feeling confident 
of their own goodness, and that the species 
is as extinct as the trilobites. The indul- 
gence in this idle but agreeable pastime 
arises more or less, perhaps, from the poet- 
ical temperament, which looks at every 
thing through a refracting medium of its 
own. And who knows if this is not the 
reason why we are so ready to confess to 
“the blues,” as if they were feathers in our 
cap, the sign of a sensitive and thoughtful 
nature, rather than of a disordered liver? 
In the mean time, we meet others who do 
not so much heighten their pleasures as in- 
crease their discomforts by the aid of mel- 
ancholy; who resent any attempt to en- 
lighten their gloomy views of life as if it 
were an interference in their religious creed. 

“You shail not chase my gloom away,” 
their attitude seems to assure us; 


“ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 

They entertain a feeling of superiority, as 
if they had found out the vanity of vanities, 
and could not be bribed to make the best 
of it, while they regard cheerful folks as 
frivolous and shallow-minded. But if “the 
poet builds his own temple,” no less does 
the apostle of melancholy dig his own grave. 
Yet there are moments when the most ro- 
bust among us become a prey to its influ- 
ence, when it is no make-believe, and no 
pastime, but the result of a dissatisfaction 
with ourselves and our accomplishments, or, 
more often, of a holiday and cessation from 
work. It isthe unemployed who have time 
for megrims, by no means he who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. 








HOMELESS. 


HERE are certain classes of people born 
among men to whom certain things of 

this world have infinitely more value than 
they have to all other people. Here are some 
to whom the light and lustre and color of the 
sky and the sea, the forest and the field, are 
ineffable ; who care neither for food nor rai- 
ment comparatively, so long as they can have 
this pleasure of the eye, which to them com- 
prehends the pleasure of all other senses; who 
will go foot-sore so that they may see purple 
peaks outlining themselves on morning skies, 
with the intense happiness it gives them ; 
who will pass the day hungry, but uncon- 
scious of it, in the rich man’s demesne, and 





feel that they own more of it than he does; 
who will take steerage passage to Europe, 
and live there on leeks and black bread, in 
order to revel in the galleries, with a con- 
ception that the painters painted for them 
and them only of the race. There are oth- 
ers to whom the cold white outlines of form 
appeal, who see a beauty in the bare figure 
that only its Maker could have seen before, 
who carry an outline in their minds, and 
gloat over it in the dark, and who know the 
secret word that binds all geometricians to- 
gether with its magic. «Others yet there 
are for whom harmony and melody hold all 
the delight of the world, for whom music 
enhances joy and abates sorrow, and who 
ask no further pleasure than those which 
the involutions of tone afford, and to whom 
the fullness of life has no other meaning 
than the full measure and harmony of swell- 
ing choruses. Others there are who find 
more music in an orator’s thrilling tones 
than in any trumpets. Yet others to whom 
word-painting is the only art. And there at 
last is the poet, who lives in the centre of 
all these various horizons, and whose neces- 
sities comprehend color and form and music 
and feeling all together. 

All of these people are a race by them- 
selves; the rest of humanity admire them 
or disdain them, as the case may be, but do 
not understand them or help them much, 
and are never one with them. They go 
alone. They are like souls sent to some 
other planet and arriving here by sad mis- 
take; they are, in fact, homeless. Their 
eyes crave beauty, and receive horror; they 
ask for bread, and we give them a stone; 
and the higher up they reach for beauty, 
the rougher and coarser do they find the 
life where plane and saw and engine rule, 
where the struggle noisily and unceasingly 
goes on for the almighty dollar. The neces- 
sities of this life, they find, hit them and 
hurt them at every step, till they shrink 
and cringe, and all but the strongest lose 
their power. One wishes they could be born 
into a world where the conditions of beauty 
were the same, but where the conditions of 
existence were fitted to them; not in our 
lath-built towns of frame houses, with filth 
in the streets and pigs in the gutters, but 
in ideal places such as would seem to them 
the home they never knew, and where they 
would grow as flowers grow in the sun. One 
wishes for power, seeing these wandering 
souls, to move the world on for them a thou- 
sand years, and would place them each and 
all together, if one could, there to dream 
their lives away, in the city described by a 
recent writer, where they could rise in the 
morning out of a glory of dawn on upper 
stories, “to go down into the dark cool 
streets, with the pigeons fluttering in the 
fountains, and the sounds of the morning 
coming from many a church door and con- 
vent window, and little scholars and sing- 
ing children going by with white clothes 
on or scarlet robes;...... to pass by quaint 
corners rich with sculptures of the Renais- 
sance, and spanned by arches of architects 
that builded for AGrippA, under grated win- 
dows with arms of FRANGIPANI or COLON- 
na, and pillars that APOLLIDORIS raised ; to 
go into the great courts and palaces, mur- 
murous with the fall of water, and fresh 
with green leaves and golden fruit, that 
rob the colossal statues of their gloom and 
gauntness, and thence into the vast cham- 
bers where the greatest dreams that men 
have ever had are written on panel and on 
canvas, and the immensity and the silence 
of them all are beautiful and eloquent with 
dead men’s legacies to the living}...... to 
come out of the sacred light, half golden 
and half dusky, and full of many blended 
colors, where the marbles and the pictures 
live sole dwellers in the deserted dwellings 
of princes; to come out where the oranges 
are all aglow in the sunshine, and the red 
camellias are pushing against the hoary 
head of the old stone Hermes, and to go 
down the width of the mighty steps into 
the gay piazza, alive with bells tolling and 
crowds laughing and drums abeat, and the 
flutter of carnival banners in the wind, and 
to get away from it all with a full heart, 
and to ascend to see the sun set from the 
terrace of the Medici or the Pamphili, or 
the Borghese woods, and watch the flame- 
like clouds stream homeward behind St. Pe- 
ter’s, and the pines of Monte Maria grow 
black against the west.” And placing there 
all these who live and breathe and have 
their being so in beauty, to whom the crude 
rawness of the life lived by most of us, the 
absence of art and of sympathy in art, is so 
bitter, we would say to them, in the words 
of the same writer: “ All this mighty world 
that has been making here for nearly three 
thousand years is your own, and PRAXITELES 
and RaFFAELLE are your ministers. For 
you, popes greater than emperors gathered 
their treasures from the East and West, and 
raised these endless temples of marbles and 
of jewels; and for you they made these deep 
green isles and avenues, where the ilex and 
the cypress intermingle, and the birds sing 
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in the soft darkness of the boughs; not a 
MEDICI nor a Boraia of them all possessed 
the capital of the world as you can do, en- 
tering into your heritage of art’s great heir- 
loom !” 

If these lost souls, the children of art to 
whom she left no‘inheritance, could but be 
given such a region as this, even if not the 
same, in which to breathe, to live and grow 
great, to what stature might they not in- 
crease! And if we lent any wise or gener- 
ous fostering at all to these people, born 
among us but not of us, who manifest their 
kinship with the ideal early, what might 
not the result be for ourselves as well as 
for them! The last will and testament of 
many a millionaire gives untold gold to 
change the condition of the savage in Borrio- 
boola, when a little portion of it, diverted 
in the direction that would give these peo- 
ple the opportunities they need, would do, 
in its own different way, almost an equal 
amount of good in civilizing the race ; for it 
must be admitted that every perfect statue 
lifts the soul that has its frequent compan- 
ionship upon higher levels than it had be- 
fore; that every perfect painting is a realm 
where, entering, one may rest and grow 
strong; that every perfect symphony sets 
the world by so much nearer into tune with 
the divine harmonies in which the stars 
sing together; and that every perfect poem 
is a heaven itself in which larks soar and 
praise is sung. 

It is especially the part of women to think 
of these things, and to work in bringing 
about a state of public feeling that shall 
make others think of them to some purpose, 
for these and kindred things are of those 
that work the spells of home, and women 
can refuse no aid there. To provide for the 
production of these works of genius and art 
by helping the producers to the conditions 
that their natures require is, to say nothing 
of the joy and enlargement given the stifled 
souls, to afford so much more growth and 
glory to every being whom these things 
can reach; and since there are “sermons in 
stones,” is also to help in the great work of 
lifting the average, of ennoblin§ and Chris- 
tianizing humanity. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ UNDER-WEAR. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 
S this is the season when expectant brides 
begin to prepare their trousseaux for Octo- 
ber weddings, the subject of ladies’ under-wear 
is one of timely interest. There was a time when 
patterns of this kind were reliable from year to 
year. A bridal outfit of the stanch linen our 
grandmothers employed might last a dozen sea- 
sons, preserving its air of good style to the last; 
but nowadays the never-ending caprice of fash- 
ion has found its way into the gnallest details of 
the toilette, and the under-clothing considered 
tasteful and “ stylish” to-day, becomes gauche to- 
morrow ; hence the uselessness of too much elab- 
oration and quantity in wedding trousseaux. One 
dozen of every article certainly constitutes a good 
wardrobe for any lady; and if variety be desired, 
certainly the forms of the present day satisfy such 
demands. Materials best to be employed in the 
manufacture of muslin under-wear are the Lons- 
dale, percale, French percale, Pride of the West, 
Fruit of the Loom, ete.—these vary in price from 
12 to 25 cents per yard—unless the wearer prefer 
the soft clinging quality of the French nansooks 
and mulls, but, when laundried, their effect is not 
nearly so desirable. 
CHEMISES, 


The sacque shape for chemises is the most 
fashionable one at present, the old difficulty of 
too wide and scant a sleeve, or rather armhole, 
being obviated now by the introduction of a puff 
or loose sleeve about two and a half inches in 
depth. These are made in two breadths slightly 
gored from the armhole down, the bosom em- 
broidered elaborately or trimmed in various de- 
signs of puffs, insertions, and lace, and fastened 
with a drawing string. Beginning with those 
trimmed with the now popular torchon, a pretty 
form has the sacque shape, with a pointed piece 
set in the bosom, composed of diagonal strips of 
torchon insertion and the material. A frill of 
torchon edges this, top and bottom, the sleeve 
consisting of three alternate pointed strips on the 
upper, the plain percale forming the under, part 
of the sleeve. This has a drawing string, fits 
prettily, and is certainly an easy design. The 
same style with Hamburg insertion is used, a 
variation being made in edging each pointed 
strip with narrow Hamburg-work. The Pompa- 
dour trimming is understood by its name, the 
square of the bosom being trimmed in bands of 
lace or insertion, a frill of either Hamburg or 
torchon describing the square and coming up 
over the shoulder, the back being gathered sim- 
ply into a band of insertion, the frill extending all 
around the neck. These can be bought ready- 
-made at from $2 to $4. 


THE POMPADOUR CHEMISE. 


The newest shape just imported from Paris 
for a fall sample is the Pompadour chemise ; 
this is the common sacque shape cut @ la Pom- 
padour, to be worn with or without a drawing 
string. The styles shown now are in the French 
hand embroidery—an elaborate pattern beautiful- 
ly worked on the percale, finished with a narrow 
worked edge, in some instances a space for mono- 





gram or initial being left. The same Pompadour 
form will be used in corset covers and under-waists. 
The French hand-work is rapidly gaining favor, 
although the Hamburg and torchon trimmings 
are still largely used. This embroidery is very 
fine, and plain chemises, with a simple worked 
band on neck and sleeves, begin at $1 25; witha 
graceful design across the bosom and scalloped 
edge, at $1 88; very elegant and elaborately 
worked ones are shown at $3 75. The material 
is the fine French percale, which is about as du- 
rable as the domestic fabrics employed, and light- 
er in texture. Puffings are still used in chemise 
trimmings, although less desirable than the flat 
bands and insertions. Plain corded chemises, 
ready for edging with lace, begin at 88 cents. 


DRAWERS. 


Thre are no changes in the design or trimming 
for drawers, the same laces and edgings being 
used upon them. A pretty style has an inser- 
tion of torchon and a deep side-pleating of lace: 
price $2. Others have Hamburg frills or plain 
points of trimming, and range from $1 to $5. A 
new style of combining chemise and drawers, and 
worn in Paris, has the drawers gathered scantily 
on to a plain waist of percale, embroidered or 
tucked like a chemise. This is approved as cool 
and healthy, having buttons about the belt, on to 
which the flannel and under skirts may be fastened. 


NIGHT DRESSES. 


The long sacque pattern is again popular at the 
best houses, trimmings sometimes simulating the 
yoke, and occasionally the French style of a nar- 
row yoke at the back only being used. In the 
French hand embroideries the design is worked 
directly on the garment in strips or in some spe- 
cial yoked pattern. A very pretty style has fine 
hand-made tucks and bands of embroidery alter- 
nating down the front, a high worked collar and 
wide embroidered cuff finishing it neatly: price 
$3 50. A still prettier design has the surplice or 
open pointed neck, with a hand-worked frill, and 
the same edge finishing the gathered sleeve. The 
prettiest sleeves are those gathered into a narrow 
frill of work or lace, while the neck may be high 
or low, and finished in the same way. Another 
style has bands of insertion eight inches long 
crossing the front, pointed at the ends, and edged 
with lace, a cluster of eight fine tucks going down 
each side: price $3. Puffings are used for front 
trimmings, usually describing a fan shape, and 
alternating with tucks or insertions. Where a 
simulated yoke is desired, the Pompadour shape 
is described, a frill of Hamburg or torchon fol- 
lowing it across the shoulder and narrow French- 
yoked back. These French backs, although popu- 
la.Jy worn, could be greatly improved by deepening 
them three or four inches, cutting at least one- 
half of the armhole from them, and thereby sav- 
ing the strain which in the French pattern comes 
on the single cloth. The Watteau pleats are used 
frequently in the back of sacque-shaped night 
dresses, and laundry beautifully. A simple style 
has the Watteau back, the front of tiny tucks each 
side of the middle pleat, and a dainty frill of lace 
or needle-work on neck and sleeves: price $1 50. 
The buttons are no longer put on a flap, the but- 
ton-holes being worked in a wide pleat down the 
centre, and giving a pretty finish to the robe. A 
full-trimmed night dress of percale, with torchon 
lace insertions and ruffles, Watteau back and 
frilled sleeves, is shown at $5. 


SKIRTS. 


As fashion prohibits short dresses, the only 
short white under-skirt shown is for out-door 
wear; the demi-trained skirt being quite a nec- 
essary adjunct to the simplest house toilette, a 
great advantage is gained by wearing it; all 
need of a “sweep” is done away with, except in 
full house dress, and the skirts fall gracefully 
and easily in the lower part. These demi-train- 
ed skirts usually measure from fifty to fifty-four 
inches in the back, and consist of one front gored 
width, two small side gores arched on the hips, 
and one plain back breadth cut very round at 
the train. A Spanish flounce sometimes finishes 
them ; usually one or two or three flounces are 
set on, either lapping slightly or with cords two 
inches apart. The full-trained skirt has fre- 
quently an extra half breadth in the back, is 
gathered in with a running string just above 
the flouncing, and may have one or two extra 
flounces across the back breadths. One way of 
making such a skirt is to leave the front breadths 
plain, with only one scant row of trimming, and 
flounce and trim the back breadths elaborately. 
Where no effect of tournure is desired, a yoke 
piece may be set in the back about one-half or 
three-quarters of a yard in depth, and finished 
with a heavy cord. The back breadths may be 
gathered or pleated on; in case of any elabora- 
tion in flouncing, gathers, of course, must be used. 
Pleatings finished with one ruffle half a yard in 
depth, or embroidered directly on the material 
with a frill of lace, laundry beautifully, and have 
a pretty effect with thin summer dresses. Tor- 
chon laces are so extensively used in skirts that 
their variety is endless. The prices of ready- 
made skirts range from $1 to $15. Walking 
skirts are cut on the old pattern, and are trimmed 
in every possible way, from tucks to lace frillings 
set on in clusters of three rows each, divided by 
insertion. A pretty skirt has a lace-edged flounce 
with one row of insertion set in below five small 
tucks. 

CAMISOLES. 


Camisoles and breakfast sacques are made 
somewhat longer than formerly, and trimmed in 
various designs; the smoothly laundried pleats 
with insertions between, and a frill of work or 
lace set on with a cord, have a pretty effect, 
while in the French style embroidered fronts 
like the night robes are shown, alternating with 
tiny clusters of tucks, and finished with a surplice 
or high neck. These range from $2 25 to $8 50. 
Organdy morning jackets are daiutily set off with 








jabots of lace and ribbon, or with a strip of or- 
gandy edged with lace going down the front and 
all around the jacket, and worked with button- 
holes, through which colored ribbons are effect- 
ively run. 

CORSET COVERS. 


The tight-fitting Pompadour-shaped under-waist 
is worn with summer suits, edged with either 
needle-work or lace, and made to fit the form, 
with a tiny sleeve, pointed or round in shape; 
narrow strips of insertion are frequently set in for 
bosom trimming, or a square’ of needle-work or 
lace. Corset covers are, of course, less clinging, 
although the shape is fitted somewhat closely. 
The cheapest of percale, with a narrow worked 
edge and drawing string, begin at 65 cents ; very 
dressy and elaborate ones, with puffings or inser- 
tions, are shown at $250. The high-necked 
corset cover is always worn by Frenchwomen 
with any thick dress material, and is coming into 
very general use here, as preserving the dress 
linings, which are usually of thin silk. These 
have short sleeves, and are cut low in the throat, 
with a finish of needle-work, and, in plain styles, 
begin at 69 cents. 

CORSETS. 


The French coutille is still used in corsets, a 
variation being made by embroidering them sim- 
ply in wash silks, blue, pink, and black being 
used. Those in coutille or cream-colored satine 
cost $2 75. The colored satin corsets intended 
for trousseaux are rich in appearance, but cer- 
tainly not to be approved of, since an article to 
be so commonly worn should be of a washing 
fabric. These, in different shades, cost $7. A 
gauze corset for summer wear, adapted especially 
to slight frames, is shown at $115. The glove- 
fitting corset retains its popularity, from its com- 
fortable and graceful shape. 


FLANNELS. 


The embroidered flannels now sold by the yard, 
and beginning at $1, are popularly used, the form 
of making the skirt being frequently with a yoke 
going over the hips. This, however, should only 
be used if the wearer be protected from cold by 
flannel wrappers, since some such texture should 
be worn both for winter and summer in under- 
clothing. Many work the flannel, when for com- 
mon use, in Shetland wool, as it wears better than 
floss or linen, and after one laundrying has a soft 
woolen look congruous with the flannel. No pat- 
tern but the very simplest should be attempted in 
this, however. 

SILK UNDER-CLOTHING, 


A caprice of the moment is for silken under- 
clothing, the same quality being used as in handker- 
chiefs, and, as it washes well, may be recommend- 
ed to persons suffering from throat affections. It 
is shown in every variety of pale shades, trimmed 
with lace edgings, but certainly only the white 
can become popular. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


The two extremes of high and low collars meet 
now amicably enough for the present, though 
fall hints are in favor of a pretty medium. The 
wide cuff and the narrow are also used, and an 
endless variety of lace ruffles for neck and sleeves. 
Hosiery shows no marked changes, the unbleached 
Balbriggan still being worn, while every variety 
of coloring is used in the anklets of solid color, 
clockings, and instep embroideries. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Srern 
Brorners; Exricn & Co.; and THomsoy, Lane- 
pon, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Wit. Biack has contrived to give a local 
coloring to his charming new novel, Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly, which will make it of pecul- 
iar interest to American readers, by bringing his 
heroine across the ocean with a party of tourists, 
among whom he himself may easily be recog- 
nized, by bis spectacles if nothing else, and mak- 
ing the story the vebicle for his transatlantic im- 
pressions. To insure the accuracy of this part 
of the work, he has secured the assistance of a 
gentleman well known in the literary and jour- 
nalistic world, who will contribute to its prep- 
aration. The American collaborator, we are as- 
sured, will take care to protect his legal rights 
in the enterprise. 

—Mrs. OLipHanT’s novel, Mrs. Arthur, just 

ublished by HARPER & BROTHERS, is one of her 

est. The marvelous facility with which Mrs. 
OLIPHANT dashes off a fiction is made the sub- 
ect of a paragraph in the last number of the 

ondon Atheneum, which says: ‘‘ The rapidity 
with which Mrs. OLIPHANT’s books succeed 
each other is marvelous. They do not seem to 
be the sort of books which can be the result of 
mere industry, helped by a brilliant imagination. 
And yet it would be a simple bit of calculation 
to determine how many pages of printed matter 
Mrs. OLIPHANT must, on the average, produce 
every day of her life. At this moment there are 
two new books of hers advertised as now ready 
at all the libraries, and a third is coming out in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. If her stories depended 
for their interest upon plot or incident, we 
might be less surprised; but the truth is that 
they are chiefly careful studies of character.” 

—Mr. Eugene SCHUYLER has recently been 
the recipient of much social courtesy in London 
—dinners, receptions, and that sort of thing. 
One evening he visited the House of Commons. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, being told he was there, went 
up and introduced himself to Mr. ScHUYLER, 
and expressed to him in warm terms his sense 
of the service Mr. ScHUYLER had rendered by 
his official exposure of Turkish misdeeds. The 
Turkish government, dissatisfied with Mr. 
SCHUYLER’S exposures, requested his recall. 
Mr. Evarts respectfully but firmly declined to 
recall an official who had so courageously and 
honestly discharged his duty to his"country and 
to humanity. 

—We are to have a genuine Chinese minister 
in the autumn—probably directly descended 
from a Confucian duke or marquis, or from an 
aucient tea-planter of the first chop. His as- 








sistant will be Yune Srvne, and his secretary 
Yune Yuen Pos. Ywune Sino was brought to 
us twenty-five years ago by a Congregational 
minister who had been favorably impressed by 
his quickness and intelligence. He distinguish- 
ed himself at Yale, and four years ago was made 
Chinese Commissioner of Education in America. 
He has 120 young men under his supervision at 
the various schools and colleges of New England, 
each receiving from $600 to $1000 a year from 
the imperial government. He has imperial per- 
mission to dispense with his queue and to dress 
in American fashion, has married an American 
lady—a Miss KeELLoge—with whom he lives at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and in a company of 
Americans could not be picke@ out as a for- 
eigner. 

—The crest of the Earl of Beaconsfield is a 
castle; his motto, “* Forti nihil difficile’ (“To a 
brave man nothing is difficult”). It is mention- 
ed in London Notes and Queries that in none of 
the English peerage books are the crest and mot- 
to of Disrage.i given, though when he was a 
candidate for Parliament at Shrewsbury, in 1841, 
his flag bore the crest and motto now used by 
him as an earl. 

—Queen Victoria lately paid a visit at old 
Windsor to Mrs. Bagster, the widow of SamuEL 
BaGsTeR, the publisher of the Polyglot Bible. 
Mrs. BAGSTER attained her hundredth year last 
month. 

—JOSEPHINE A. SLOANE, a colored girl, was 
the valedictorian at a recent high-school Com- 
mencement at Newport, Rhode Island, and took 
the highest prize for scholarship. She has sup- 
ported herself duriug her attendance at school, 
and is going to college. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW has touched his three- 
score and ten, yet he is hale and hearty, rises 
early, takes a light breakfast, and is off for a 
walk—a different direction each day. His proofs 
are generally submitted to Joun Owen, his for- 
mer publisher and friend. He brings his ‘‘ copy”’ 
to the office of the University Press (which is 
only half a mile from his residence), written in 
lead- pencil, in a small back hand, clear, and 
mostly free from interlineations and erasures, 
His magazine poems are always revised or more 
or less altered before their publication in book 
form. Mr. LONGFELLOw is not a frequent diner 
out, though he is an occasional guest at the hos- 
pitable board of Mr. James T. Fieips and others 
of his more intimate friends. The poet makes 
a point that his books shall appear in handsome 
typographical shape, and the diamond edition 
was only allowed because the costlier books 
were out of the reach of so large a class that to 
get at them it was necessary to issue an edition 
witbin their means. 

—Lord Sa.isBury, one of the principal figures 
in the British ministry, and noted for ability and 
scholarship before he succeeded to his title or 
became a member of the cabinet, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. GLapstone: ‘He is fully six 
feet one inch high, of good, lithe figure, and 
weighs some one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds. His gait is free and a little undula- 
ting. In conversation he moves his hands in a 
very expressive manner; they are huge hands 
too. His face has a solemn and fixed expres- 
sion, indicating strong will and determination. 
I should not think he is over forty-eight years. 
He does not seem to have a gray hair visible. 
He wears his beard full, but not flowing, and it 
looks as if it were dyed. His dress is not neat 
nor studied, unless that it be studied negligence. 
To sum him up by appearances, I should say Lord 
SALIsBuRY had a wiil of his own, and was as close 
as a Scotch banker brought up in New England 
aud married to a Nova Scotia woman.” 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS in his late Bunker 
Hill oration told this story, apropos of the 
‘soundness’ of old-fashioned Federalism : 
“Some thirty years ago, on the occasion of a 
Presidential election, a ballot was thrown into 
the urn for the Democratic candidate. The in- 
spector, observing it, took it out, and holding 
it up, inquired whose vote it was. Receiving no 
reply, he observed, ‘I thought it was a mis- 
take,’ and threw the paper away.” 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway says it is always 
lively in the House of Commons when there is 
a debate in which the Irish members speak. 
They distance the English in eloquence. Among 
them there is a real orator, Mr. Patrick Smyru, 
who is by all odds the best speaker in the House 
of Commons, and, indeed, may compete with 
Joun Brigeut for the honor of being The most 
eloquent man who has belonged to that body 
since O'CONNELL. 

—Mr. CHARLES LANMAN, whose volume of 
sketches of persons who have been members of 
Congress from the First to the Fortieth Cou- 
gress is a standard authority, will shortly pub- 
lish a book of Hap-hazard Personalities, devoted 
to authors, journalists, artists, and others with 
whom he has been acquainted during a literary 
eareer of forty years. Mr. LANMAN has at the 
present time agreeable official employment from 
the Japanese government. 

—When President Monrok first visited New- 
port, Rhode Island, the Quaker magistrate of 
the place held out his hand, with the greeting, 
“How does thee do, James? We are glad to 
see thee.” Mr. Monroe replied quite as sim- 
ply, and afterward they had some clams. 

—Maidens who contemplate “ changing their 
local habitation and their name,’’ will read with 
intinite zest the following sketch of the domes- 
tic felicity of one Amos Fisu, who was recently 
gathered to his fathers, or fishes, in Albany, 
leaving property valued at $50,000. He was not 
a “loose” fish; he was a very tight one. De- 
scribing his manner of life to a friend, he said: 
“T buy a shank of beef from the butcher, which 
costs me ten cents. My wife makes enough 
soup from this to do us one meal; then the 
meat cut from it afterward makes two more 
meals, or one day’s food for ten cents. I split 
the bone and get the marrow for cooking pur- 

oses, and my wife finds sufficient fuel in the 

one itself to do considerable cooking. Then 
in an iron box I save the ashes, which I use for 
manuring a few plants that bring me six cents 
each.” et when extra taxes were put upon 
his property he very rarely, if ever, demand- 
ed more rent from tenants than what they had 
been paying. He married a widow who had 
two children and a little money. He offered to 


borrow the money and to allow her seven per 
centum. His wife accepted the proposition, and 
he was in charge of the property fora long time. 
One day he forced a settlement with her, bring- 
ing in a bill for her own and the children’s board, 
and leayiug her in debt to him. 
old man! 


What a good 
How they mourn for such! 
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Embroidered Hat Rack. 

Tus hat rack of carved wood is polished black 
and gilded. The medallion frame is filled with 
embroidery worked on gray carriage leather and 
underlaid with card-board in the back, which is 
covered with muslin on the outside. For the 
embroidery transfer the design given by Fig. 74, 
Supplement, to leather, work the outlines of the 
vines in half-polka stitch with gray silk and gold 
thread, and fill them with back and point Russe 
stitches of similar silk. The forget-me-nots are 
worked with blue silk in satin stitch and with 
yellow silk in knotted stitch, and the leaves are 
green shaded silk in satin and 
half-polka stitch. The centre of the wreath is 
ornamented with a monogram, which is worked 
in satin and half - polka 
stitch with gray saddler’s 
silk, and is edged with gold 


worked with oli 


thread. 


Monograms 
for Lingerie, 
Figs.1 and 2. 

THESE mono- 
grams are work- 
ed in satin, back, 
and half - polka 
stitch with white 
embroidery cot- 
ton and fine 
black silk. 


Cap and 
Fraise. 

Tae cap is 
made on a three- 
cornered stiff 
lace foundation 
of black and 
white blonde two 
inches and a half 
wide, sewed to- 
gether on the 
straight edges, 
and arranged in 
three loops fall- 
ing in the back, 
the neck being 
finished with 
similar loops and 
ends, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, The cap 
is also trimmed 
with lilacs, mign- 
onette, mari- 

lds, and cat- 
ins, which are 
arranged in a 
long spray, and 
with loops of til- 
leul satin ribbon 
and velvet of the 
same color. 

The fraise is 
made of gather- 
ed Valenciennes 
lace an inch 
and three-quar- 
ters wide, which 
is sewed on a 
binding of Swiss 
muslin  seven- 
eighths of an 
inch wide and 
half a yard 
long on the up- 
per and = un- 
der edges and 
through the mid- 
dle. Loops and 
ends of reps rib- 
bon an inch and 
a quarter . wide 
finish the fraise 
in the back and 
in front, and a 
vine covers the 
seam made by 
setting on the 


lace. In front is a spray of flowers, as can be seen by the 


illustration. 


Embroidered Lamp-chimney Cover. 

For this lamp-chimney cover cut of card-board one piece from 
Fig. 73, Supplement, and paste the ends together according to the 
corresponding signs, so as to form a cornucopia. Cover the card- 
board on the outside with puffed claret-colored satin, and trim it 
with embroidered strips of pinked white cloth. This embroidery 
consists of two rows of cross stitches, which are worked with clar- 
et-colored saddler’s silk, and are wound with gold thread. The 
space between these rows is filled with dots and point Russe 
stitches of similar silk. The top is finished with loops of gold cord. 





Pain AND Srrirep Breton Buntina Dress. 
Back.—For Front, see Illustration on 
Page 521.—[For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 46-52.] 


Fig. 1.—But Case.—Oren.—|[See Fig. 2. 
For design see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 36. 


Fig, 1.—Kaxrrrep Insertion ror LINGERIE. 


Fig. 1.—MonoGraM FOR 
LINGERIE, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 

































EmsromereD Har Rack. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 74. 








Knirrep Epeixe ror SHaw s, Trpres, ETC. 
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Bill Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus bill case with a flap is made of sail-cloth, 
and is lined and bound with maroon leather. 
The material is embroidered in chain and half- 
polka stitch with red and white zephyr worsted, 
for which Fig. 36, Supplement, gives a section of 
the design. The front and back of the pocket 
are joined by eleven soufflets, into which pieces 
of card-board are set as shown by Fig. 1. These 
card-board pieces should be covered with maroon 
calico, and ornamented at the middle of the top 
with the letters of the alphabet ! gold print, 
so that the bills may be arranged according to 
the initial letters. The bill case is furnished 
with a metal lock as shown by Fig. 2. 


Knitted Edging for 
Shawls, Tidies, etc. 
Tus edging 
may be worked 
with worsted or 
cotton, according 
to the purpose 
for which it is 
designed. Make 
a foundation of 
47 st. (stitch), 
and going back 
and forth on 
these knit as 
follows: Ist 
round (right side 
of work).—All 
knit plain. 2d 
round. — Sl. 
(slip), 20 k. 
(knit plain), but 
proceeding from 
the 8th and 12th 
of these, work 
one bar each, for 
which lay on 7 
st. anew (as de- 
scribed for the 
knitted insertion 
Fig. 1), and cast 
them off. All 
the bars should 
be left hanging 
on the wrong 
side of the round 
in which they 
were worked. 
Seven times al- 
ternately p. 2 to- 
gether (purl 2 
st. together), t. 
t. o. (throw the 
thread over); 
then 2 k., p. 2 
together, twice 
t. t. 0, p. 2 to- 
gether,6k. 3d 
round.— All knit 
Pra anp Sreivep Batiste Dress.—Back. _ plain, but on the 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 521.] double t. t. o. 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram FoR 
Linger, * 


For pattern and description see Supplement, work 1 p., 1 k. 
No. UL, Figs. 11-17. All rounds de- 
noted by odd 


numbers are worked 
like this round, and 
will therefore not be 
referred to further. 
4th round.—SL, 1 k., 
p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
10 k., p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, six times al- 
ternately p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.; then 2 k., 
p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. 0, p. 2 togeth- 
er, 4 k., p. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 1 k. 6th 
round. —S§lL, 18 k., 


Fig. 2.—Bu Cisr.—Crosev.—[See Fig. 1.] roe ee hee 


: these fasten the sec- 
For design see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 36. ond bar in the 2d 


round (to do this 
take up the st. at the free end of the bar on the needle, and work 
it off together with the st. before referred to), five times alternate- 
ly p. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 2 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, 11 k., and on the last st. work 1 p., 1k. 8th round. 
—SL, 1k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 8 k., but with 
the 7th of these fasten the first bar in the manner before de- 
scribed, p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, four times al- 
ternately p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 2 k., p. 2 together, twice t. 
t.0., p. 2 together, 11 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
1k. 10th round.—SL, 11 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 1 k., three times alternately p. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 
2 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 18 k.; but proceed- 
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Fig. 2.—Kyitrep Insertion ror Lingerie. 




















ing from the 10th 
of these work ‘a 
bar as in the 2d 
round, and on tlte 
last st. work 1 3, 
1 k. 12th round. 
—SL, 1 k., p. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t.¢., 
p. 2 together, 4 k., 
p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 2 k., twice alter- 
nately p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. o.; then 2 
k., p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 12 k., but 
proceeding from 
the 7th of these work 
one bar, p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 2 k., p. 2 to- 











Woven Bram, Port Lace Bram, anp 
Crocuet Engine ror LinGeriz. 
























2 together, 1k. 14th 

roung.—Sl., 7 k., p. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 3 k., p. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 2 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 


Fig. 1.—Snawt Pry. 


together, 13 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together; then 
twice t. t. o., p. 2 together, 4 k., and on the last st. work 1 p.,1k. 16th 


round.—SL, 1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 togeth- 
er; then twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 k., p. 2 together, t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 18 k., but with 
the 10th and 13th of these fasten one bar each, p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 3 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0, 
p. 2 together,1k. 18th round.—Sl., 7 k., p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 k., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 
k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 13 k., but 
proceeding from the 6th and 10th of these work one bar 
each, p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together ; 
then twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 k., p. 2 together. 
20th round.—Sl., 1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t.0., 
p. 2 together, 4 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, 3 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether; then 1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 12 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 2 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 1k. 22d round.—SL., 11 k., p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 2 k., three times alternately 
t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 1 k., p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 18 k., but with the 
5th and 10th of these fasten one bar each, p. 2 
together. 24th round.—SlL,1k., p. 2 together, _— 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 8 k., but proceeding Fig. 2.—Har For Girt From 
from the 6th of these work one bar; p. 2 togeth- 4 T0 6 YEARS OLD. 

er, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 k., four times 

alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0, p. 2 
together, 11 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. o., p. 2 together, 1 k. 26th round.— 
Sl, 19 k., but proceeding from the 15th of these work one bar, five times alter- 
nately t. t. o., p. 2 together; then 1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Gray Liven Dress ror Gre rrom 1 To 8 Years op, 


gether, twice t. t. 0., p. Back anp Front.—[For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL, 


Figs. 68-70.] » 


Tamer Case. 


For design see Su 
, plement, No. XVIL., 
) Fig. 75. 
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11 k., p. 2 togeth- 
er. 28th round.— 
SL, 1 k., p. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, 10 
k., p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 1 k., six 
times alternately t. 
t. o., p. 2 together ; 
then 1 k., p. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, 4 
k., p. 2 together, 
yt a, p. 
2 pointer 7 pe Post Lace Bram anp Crocuet Epere 
80th round. —Sl., FoR LINGERIE. 
21 k., six times al- 
ternately t. t. 0., p. 2 
together; then 2 k., 
p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
4 k., p. 2 together, 1 Fig. 
k. 32d round.—SL, 
1 k., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 12 k., but with the 3d and 
7th of these fasten one bar each, p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
1 k., seven times alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 2 k., p. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, twice t. t. 0, p. 2 together, 1 k. Repeat 
always the lst-32d rounds. 


Shawl Pins, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue shawl pin Fig. 1 is made of ebony, and is ornamented at the 
ends with rings and caps of filigree silver. 
The pin shown by Fig. 2 is made of split ebony, and is ornament- 
ed on the ends with plates of silver, and in the middle with a 
ecarabeus. 








2.—SHaw. Py. 











Thimble Case. 


Tuts case, in the shape of a slipper, is made of black leather, 
which is embroidered on the front in the design given by Fig, 
75, Supplement. The rose-buds are worked with pink 
shaded silk and the leaves with green shaded silk ia 
satin and half-polka stitch. The edge of the slipper 
is bound with yellow leather. The sole of similar 
leather is furnished on the inside with a wadding igter- 
lining, and is covered with blue satin so that it may be 
used for a pincushion. 


Hats+for Children from 1 to 6 Years old, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Hart ror Gru rrom 2 10 4 Yearsouip. This 
hat of black and yellow straw has a high pointed crown 
and drooping brim. Blue reps ribbon is wound around 
the crown, and loops of similar ribbon form the trim- 
ming. On the inside of the hat is set a shirred bias 
strip of blue reps. 

Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 410 6 Years op. This 
white straw hat is trimmed with Swiss muslin, and a 
side- pleating of the same material is arranged in 


Fig. 3.—Har 
ror Boy From 1 To 
2 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Har ror Gren 
FROM 2 T0 4 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18-22.) tion see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 23-29.) 








Fig. 2.—Coacuman’s Cota Sacquk AND 
CasHMERE Dress.—(For pattern and descrip- 

















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Foutarp WALKING 
Surr. 
For description see Supplement, 
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a veil failing in the back, as shown by the ii- 
lustration. 

Fig. 3.—Hart ror Boy rrom 1 To 2 YEARs oup, 
The crown and brim of this hat of double batiste 
are shirred closely over thick white dress cord. 
The joining of the crown and brim is concealed 
under a pinked ruche of batiste. The brim is 
turned up to form a revers. On the front and 
on the right side are rosettes made of pinked 
strips of batiste, and on the side are also two 
ends of batiste, which are edged with gimp and 
fringe. 





“EVER BELIEVE ME AFFEC- 
TIONATELY YOURS.” 
Ever believe you true? Dear friend, 
Your words so precious are that I 
Can but repeat them o’er and o’er, 
And kiss the paper where they lie. 
How shall I thank you for this pledge, 
This sweet assurance, which destroys 
The doubt that you my love repaid, 
And changes all my fears to joys ? 


Ever believe you true? I will/ 
I hold you to this written gage! 
This shall console me, now you're gone; 
Still next my heart I'll bear the page; 
By day and night, where’er I go, 
It shall my prized companion be ; 
And if a thought would ’gainst you rise, 
This from all blame shall set you free. 


Ah, need I say, believe me true? 
You know how tender, yet how strong, 
This heart’s emotions are, how half 
Of all its throbs to you belong; 
How fain ’twould burst its prison walls 
To nestling beat against your own ; 
How joyous ’twas when you were near, 
How sadly yearning, now, alone. 


Ay, till. the weary life is done, 
Though we again may never meet, 
Let’s a forget the by-gone days 
That like a dream passed, swift and sweet ; 
Still let thy knowlege of my love 
Thy faith in humankind renew, 
Let that great love still for me plead, « 
And, to the last, believe me true. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MAN THEY THOUGHT MAD. 











Romantic is the only word conveying the ex- 
ience in the curious, the eccentric, and the 
pathetic which certain parishes afford the stu- 
dent of human life. The minister is a privileged 
rson. Possessed of tact and courteous gentle- 
ness, he may penetrate where no other dares to 
follow, regions practically sealed to all but him- 
self and the doctor. His questions are not com- 
monly regarded as intrusive, and as a rule his 
appearance is not greeted with the frowns and 
bearishness of manner some people represent. 

In a tolerably varied visiting experience over 
a thickly populated area comprising all classes, 
from the lesser trades-people down to the utter- 
ly destitute, Westley Garland had met with every 
possible kind of reception, and every describable 
and indescribable type of character, the records 
of which were as significant as the deepest of po- 
etic dramas. 

Such study imparts a curious review of life— 
almost a grotesque pageant of human nature. 
Sermons are not as eloquent and not so convin- 
cing as are such unvarnished records. Homilies 
unspoken and unwritten lie broadcast in the par- 
ish, and this is the largest library of divinity in 
the world. The parish may be a world in itself. 
The chronicle of one house is more enthralling 
sometimes than the most absorbing of fictions. 
The history of a terrace is a panorama of all hu- 
man joys and woes. The mature experience of a 
street may teach a man more than he will learn 
in all the remainder of the universe. A year’s 
labor in devious City ways is fraught with quiet 
yet strong expression, and intimate acquaintance 
with idiosynerasy and physiology, with eccentric- 
ity and the singular. 

With the exception of Lady Guilmere—an old 
friend, as he explained to his curate, the Rev. 
Spencer Webb — Mr. Garland did not visit the 
houses of the wealthy. No, his pastoral out-of- 
doors service was conferred solely upon those 
who had nothing but bare thanks to offer in re- 
turn, and very often he departed without any 
thanks at all. 

One narrow street was especially interesting 
to him, for sake of one house and the tenant of 
one room in that house. Look in upon this: 

An elderly man seated at a table eating his 
luneh, the table-cloth is an opened newspaper— 
an ancient Morning Post ; the luncheon consists 
of a sandwich, salt, bread, and water: a Cham- 
pagne glass, and a ginger-beer bottle filled with 
some liquid which he shakes lustily to impart to 
it an appearance of effervescence. The table is 
deal, the floor bare, the whole place desolate and 





for a few half-pence—hangs to a nail by a piece 
of string, and the clatter it makes when James 
rings for dinner causes the old landlady to mut- 
ter a volley of threats against the poor crack- 
brained lodger; for of course he is mad to the 
vulgar. One vulgar person never calls another 
vulgar person mad; it is always somebody better 
off, somebody disposed to be eccentric; to be 
called mad is a satisfaction generally, it is a tes- 
timony to the uncommon, and in most cases to 
the superior. This person, like many another, 
regards it as a distinction, and will not in any 
case allow it to interfere with the imperturbable 
good temper which induces him to make the best 
of every thing. In his cuffs gleam a pair of 
studs, the fair value of which may be one penny, 
yet he lightly pushes them into position, with the 
pleasant remark—‘ Must change these for dia- 
monds to-morrow; the worst of gold is it gets in 
one’s way so!” Another time he complains of 
the jingling noise they make against the plate 
(he is eating off a piece of paper with a pocket- 
knife). Every now and then he will address the 
servant supposed to be standing behind his chair, 
possibly to censure the wine-merchant regarding 
the vintage of the Champagne, holding up the gin- 
ger-beer bottle with evident displeasure, a truly 
humorous twinkle in his eye nevertheless. And 
while he and his guests are helped to the most 
luxurious fare procurable upon the continent of 
Europe, there is no disgust on account of the fru- 
gality and destitution around him, which indeed 
he succeeds in losing sight of altogether beneath 
the illusion in which he himself enshrouds it. 

This is Mr. Dickson Cheffinger; a gentleman 
in reduced circumstances, the presumptive heir 
to a baronetcy, and at this time without a friend 
in the world, save and except the clergyman from 
the imposing-looking church near by, who, with 
the affable tact peculiar to him, humors the craze 
of the poor gentleman, and never calls without 
leaving some delicate souvenir of his visit. And 
Mr. Dickson Cheffinger, who would have received 
a visit from her Majesty as an honor, but quite 
as a matter of course, gives truly noble reception 
to this distinguished guest. James is dispatched 
hither and thither, and frisks about regardless of 
dignity, in the endeavor to please his master and 
do justice to the importance of the visitor. All 
the aristocratic and noble ones staying in the 
house at the time are privately acquainted by 
James, directed by his master, of this addition to 
their number. The elaborately carved oak guest- 
chair, in which King Charles was wont to sit (it 
had been a rush-bottomed kitchen chair, but the 
rushes were now conspicuous by their absence), 
is placed before the gentleman with much cere- 
mony and apology for the tarnished state of its 
trappings. “It is an heir-loom,” says Mr. Dick- 
son Cheffinger, “and the nobility of England have 
sat therein for centuries.” Altogether, the Rev. 
Westley Garland’s pastoral visit to Dickson Chef- 
finger, Esq., is about as painful as it is humorous, 
and as speculative as can be desired. The place 
is so dirty outside and in, and the gentleman’s 
landlady so formidable, that nobody else ventures 
to enter; and although concealing the fact, Mr. 
Cheffinger looks longingly for these visits, which 
are.as glimpses of sunshine in his clouded life. 

No one cared to think upon the subject, but 
had they done so, curiosity might have been 
aroused as to Mr. Cheffinger’s mode of gaining a 
living ; he was never seen to do any work, and 
never known tohave any money. The house was 
occupied by very poor people, and Mr. Dickson 
Cheffinger was undoubtedly the poorest of them 
all; yet, singularly enough, he was invariably hap- 
py, busying himself from morning till night with 
the noble and illustrious guests supposed to be 
thronging his reception-rooms. 

It was a harmless deception, and perhaps did 
good, for it drove away dull care, and banished 
the ever-present shadow of gaunt poverty. Some- 
times Mr. Cheffinger went out, and upon these 
occasions he passed down the stairs, along the 
passage, and out at the door, without observing 
the disreputable condition of the floor and walls, 
or noticing the rude discourse, right and left, often 
at his expense. Upon une occasion, when a churl 
jostled roughly against him, he corrected in so 
quietly polite a manner the treatment was never 
repeated. True the coarse Sussex workman was 
not a little astonished at being addressed in this 
fashion, “Your lordship would seem to forget 
the courtesy due to me extends as far as the en- 
trance hall,” and probably regarded the poor mad 
gentleman as entitled to be treated with civility 
if not with deference, for it was patent to all that 
he had seen better days, and that if he was mad 
it was misfortune had turned his brain, which 
Westley Garland was one to doubt. He had small 
faith in that ignis fatwus of a baronetcy which 
haunted the poor gentleman, or in the half-kind 
complainings against those who were keeping him 
out of his title, wealth, and honors; but he had 
implicit faith in the antecedents of culture and 
inbred bonhomie which supported him under the 
various phases of his poverty. And Dickson Chef- 
finger was very grateful for this confidence, and 
would have served his friend in any way. * 

“Tt is no joke, Mr. Garland,” he said one day, 
“for aman and a nobleman entitled to twenty 





comfortless ; ; Yet to see the man you would sup- 
pose him seated in a prince’s chamber before a 
board purveyed with plenty. He is an elderly, 
aristocratic man, in a coat that might have been 
black-leaded, so worn to a shiny iron-gray is that 
garment; bet the hand below the frayed sleeve 
is white as hand can be; over it a cuff he had 
himself washed out that’ morning, and dried in 
the sun before dressing for lunch. He is scru- 
revo exact in his toilette, scrupulously exact in 
luncheon and dining hours, severally fixed at 
two and seven o'clock, the dinner consisting as a 
rule of @ sausage and a potato. Before dinner 
he orders James to ring the bell and summon 4 
guests: he is James, his guests are imagina’ 
the bell—an old dustman’s bell he had bought 





th d a year to be placed in so questionable 
a position, The Duke of Cambridge was here 
to dinner last evening, and I candidly asked the 
opinion of his Royal Highness upon my claims, 
and if he could not introduce the subject to her 
Majesty. He could not do that, he said; but had 
no doubt, giving me the benefit of his private ad- 
vice, that upon the death of the present repre- 
sentative—quite an old man, my dear Mr. Gar- 
land—I should certainly acquire possession.” 

“ And so you will, my dear Sir, all in good time. 
These things are not to be hurried; the chief 
point is to be happy and contented in the state 
we immediately occupy.” 

Whereupon Mr. Cheffinger had seized his hand, 
exclaiming, “And I am, Sir, supported by Provi- 
dence. And my good friends—you wonder where 





they have run away to—dressing for lunch; as I 
live, it is time! James, ring the bell. <A cold 
collation, Mr. Garland, but you will stop, Sir; our 
friends will be so charmed to meet you ?” 

Mr. Garland had known trouble himself, and, 
although it had taken a different effect upon him, 
he could sympathize with the innocent eccentric- 
ity of this fellow-creature. He invariably pre- 
served his gravity, was always tenderly consider- 
ate, and furnished the board with all above those 
common necessaries it ever contained. As often 
happens, Mr. Cheffinger’s weakness was better, far 
better, known distant miles away, where, perhaps, 
it had more interest; the occupiers of the ob- 
scure little street and common lodging-house were 
content to leave it at peace, so many odd twistings 
of character come under the notice of the very 


poor. 

One evening Mr. Garland walked in quietly and 
without ceremony, as was his custom: the poor 
gentleman was intently studying the only book 
he possessed, a torn and faded Burke's Peerage. 

“ Good-evening, Sir Dickson,” said the Minister, 
with a frank and genial smile; “how are you ?” 

“ Very well, thanking you much. Indeed, I may 
say, never better. Cavendish was here this morn- 
ing. ‘Bless my soul,’ said he, ‘ how well you’re 
looking, Cheffinger; mean to outlive it, I can 
see!’ ‘Indeed I do, my dear Duke,’ I replied, and 
he quaffed my health in Champagne there and 
then” (pointing to the ginger-beer bottle on the 
grimy mantel). “ Going down the stairs he knock- 
ed against the Duke of Richmond. ‘ Why, here’s 
this fellow,’ I heard him say, ‘ we all thought go- 
ing quietly off, as lively as a fighting-cock !’ Not 
elegant, Mr. Garland, but I distinctly heard it on 
the stairs.” 

“These dukes know you are of an enduring 
sort, Mr. Cheffinger.” 

The poor gentleman laid his hand with grave 
earnestness upon the other’s arm, and said, 

“If you do not believe me to be Sir Dickson, 
why call me so? If you do believe it, why not 
keep to the title? None are here to gibe at the 
honor you concede by right.” 

“Call not this man mad!” said Westley Garland 
to himself ; adding aloud, “I come to make a pro- 

posal, which it may give you Pleasure to accept, 
aa do me service in return.” 

The impoverished man was alert in an instant. 

“Tf I could but serve you, do tell me how. Is 
it for the Church? My friends, I am convinced, 
will interest themselves. I expect the Bishop of 
Chichester here very shortly; do let me put the 
matter before him.” 

“Many thanks; no. Nothing in that way. I 
will explain. You told me once you knew Devon. 
I think you said yours was a Devonshire family ?” 

“Tt is true; dear old Devon! Somebody from 
Torquay was here last evening, but I forget who; 
I know I recognized the features.” 

“T was going to ask if you remember an estate 
that was known, before its sale to the present pro- 
prietors, and may be now, for all I know, as Eagle 
Hall?” 

“By name and sight well. Let me see—who 
the dickens lived at the Hall? Lord—Lord— 
who?” 

“Mr. Lionel Travers—he was my college 
friend; he met with serious reverses and great 
misfortune. I was desirous of befriending his 
family, but was prevented ; and upon instituting 
inquiries I ascertained they had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the neighborhood. I fear they 
are wandering, and in trouble. Do—you—think 
—with—a—well-furnished—purse—you — could 
—discover—their—whereabouts —and—without 
informing them from whence comes the relief— 
so—help—them—as—to—place—mother and— 
and child—beyond the reach of—of want? Can 
you do this, Sir Dickson? If you will, I will 
spare no exertion to see you placed in possession 
of your own !” 

Thin and white, hungry and exhausted, yet 
with a spirit debonair and fresh as untarnished 
silver, the poor gentleman started to his feet, 
thrilled by chivalry and gratitude, and fired with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Without any reward I would seek them out for 
you, Sir; and I will find them, I will find them! 
James shall pack my portmanteau instantly. I 
will leave a note informing the earl I am unable to 
keep an engagement ; but he may come before I 
leave. How happy I feel that you are placing it 
in my power to do you some little service! I’ve 
a lot of people staying in the house; surely they 
won’t delay me in any way; they did speak of the 
South Devon Hunt only last evening. I have it 
—I'll not tell them I’m going; the earl, for in- 
stance, is an awful chatter-box—I have a decided 
impression he is. Ill not say a word to him; 
and by the spotless ermine, I hear his footstep 
on the stair. I thought he’d come!” 

True enough, a heavy and aristocratic step was 
heard slowly ascending ; and, thinking it might 
be the landlord, Mr. Garland thrust a well-filled 
purse upon his ambassador (who concealed it in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, a dress-coat, by-the- 
way), and prepared to depart. After taking a 
cordial leave, he was throwing open the door, 
when the earl stepped into the room, in the form 
and person of that startling genius Mr. Noel Bar- 
nard. The Minister flushed to the temples, stag- 
gered for the instant, then coldly continued his 
way; the secretary watching to the last receding 
glimpse of his form, with that strange expression 
ever characterizing his heed of Westley Garland. 
One would have thought these two held some 
terrible secret in common. 

Apparently the new visitor did not prepossess 
Mr. Cheffinger, who looked him hard in the face, 
and asked, 

“Are you a doctor?” Somebody had once 
promised to send a doctor of lunacy to Mr. Chef- 
finger, by way of threat, and he had never for- 
gotten it. One countenance more objectionable 
than another, one form more burly, and it was 
immediately identified with that doctor. 

“No!” replied the visitor, “I’m not, and I 





shouldn’t like to be! I’m a solicitor, Sir Dick- 
son, and I’ve the pleasure of speaking to my cli- 
ent, whom I hope soon to be able to introduce to 
the world in propria persona. Shake hands, Sir 
Dickson !” 

Sir Dickson shook hands, looking very bewil- 
dered, and asking, 

“Is there, then, any fresh news—any compro- 
mise proposed—any—any death ?” 

“Calm yourself, Sir Dickson; nothing is yet 
settled, we await a little assistance of your own. 
But tell me—the gentleman who has just gone 
out—I was not aware you were already suited 
with a legal adviser ?” 

“Bless me, no; the Lord Chancellor was say- 
ing he would recommend one to me—but I am 
not suited: I thought it premature, I thought it 
premature; but don’t stand. James, take the 
gentleman’s hat—where on earth’s my man gone 
to? Allow me!” And with the gallantry of an 
earlier school, the poor man, James not being 
available, himself placed the hat upon a shelf. 

Mr. Barnard watched the operation with much 
interest. 

“You’ve a charming little room here, Sir Dick- 
“son!” 

Sir Dickson did not know what to say, and 
spread the newspaper over the back of King 
Charles’s chair for an antimacassar. 

“Yet we all like a change,” he continued, 
“and I doubt not, Sir Dickson, a little tour would 
be very agreeable. Like all gentlemen who pos- 
sess taste—you are fond of travel, eh ?” 

“T am, even now, contemplating a somewhat 
long journey, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Noel Barnard, Sir, of the firm Barnard & 
O’ Connor, Chancery Chambers, Cursitor Str 

“ And I believe my man must be packing. So 
sorry I can not offer you a glass of claret!” 

“Thank you, I never take it; but to business. 
Grant me permission to lay a few facts before 
you relative to this long-disputed cause. You are, 
or believe yourself to be, entitled to the baronetcy, 
estates, and moneys of CuEFFrinGeER, valued at some 
twenty thousand pounds per annum, in round 
numbers; the same being at this present enjoyed 
by your remote cousin, whom you hold to be an 
illegal representative. Is this not so, Sir Dick- 
son ?” 

@ Precisely as I put it to his Highness the other 
evening.’ 

The solicitor, to whom Highnesses were very 
small game, smiled graciously, and continued : 

“T have been for some time actively engaged 
in investigating the case for you, and my respect- 
ed partner and myself were in possession of some 
valuable documents effectually substantiating your 
claims, and which, upon completion, we contem- 
plated having the pleasure of laying before you ; 
but I regret to say these have mysteriously dis- 
appeared.” 

“Disappeared!” Starting to his feet, with 
clinched hands and a blank expression of coun- 
tenance, Mr. Cheffinger slowly realized the effect 
that disappearance indicated ; then he murmured 
something about a clew. 

“Yes, we have a clew. A lad of unusual in- 
telligence, recently articled to our firm, has de- 
camped from a branch office, taking many valua- 
ble papers with him. His intention, no doubt, is 
to set forth in ostensible search for the heir-at- 
law, but he will sell his priceless freightage to 
the present occupier for a mere We de- 
sire to be beforehand, and intercept the nefarious 
transaction. This boy should be tracked, and 
compelled to hand over the papers to yourself or 
to us. Are you content, all expenses being paid, 
to follow in pursuit of this lad, and to telegraph 
our firm the instant you discover him? You un- 
derstand, we might place this matter in the hands 
of the police; but it involves so much explana- 
tion and publicity, all of which would be fatal to 
our cause, and might be prejudicial to your inter- 
ests. We prefer availing ourselves of your serv- 
ices, if you are willing to interest yourself. Of 
course, Sir Dickson,” added the solicitor, careless- 
ly, “it is immaterial to the firm, as we can very 
readily obtain professional assistance, and it is 
quite unusual for a legal representative to repose 
this confidence in a client; admitting him, as it 
were, my dear Sir Dickson, behind the scenes— 
taking him, in fact, into a quiet partne.ship.” 
And the solicitor’s face appeared so illumined 
by frank and hearty honesty, poor Sir Dickson, 
scarcely knowing whether he was upon his head or 
his heels, consented at once, and received a second 
purse of gold, without knowing what to do with 
either. The sacred and fine old English rights 
of hospitality triumphed, and he proposed, with 
great self-possession, when his visitor rose to de- 


rt, 

ah May I beg you will remain and share some 
slight refreshment? I am alone this evening, 
and shall feel honored by your company.” 

“Thank you, Sir Dickson, I have so much busi- 
ness in hand, or I would gladly accept your invi- 
tation. I have to be in half a dozen different 
places, at as many different points of the com- 
pass, between this and midnight. And now adieu ; 
my best wishes accompany you upon this mission 
of delicacy—a mission I am sure no person could 
execute with more tact and prudence than your- 
self. By-the-way—I had almost forgotten, and 
the firm looks to me for all responsible work— 
it becomes necessary, in an exceptional matter of 
this kind, for you to sign an agreement conferring 
certain powers upon the legal representatives, 
without which, in fact, they can perform no sat- 
isfactory work. This is simply a form. You 
will sign this, of course, Sir Dickson ?” 

Saying which, the diplomatist unfolded a 
lengthy document, and spread it upon the table. 
The poor suitor scarcely looked at it. He would 
have thought it dishonor to doubt so honest-spok- 
en a gentleman. With a hand that trembled 


slightly with agitation—the poor wasted form 
being any thing but strong—he took up an old 
greasy pen, fumbled about for a half-dry penny 
bottle of ink, and prepared to sign, when Mr. Noel 
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Barnard interposed, in a gently business-like 
manner, . 

“One moment ! 
two.” 

“My friends, Lords—” 

The solicitor interrupted him a little impa- 
tiently, 

“Some one in the house.” 

“They are in the house, in the billiard-room. 
James will summon them to this conference.” 

Mr. Noel Barnard was turning very red in the 
face, when a knock at the door startled them. It 
was followed by the re-entrance of the Rev. West- 
ley Garland, who explained that he had forgotten 
one of his gloves, and, stooping down by the table 
at the foot of the exposed document, picked up 
the said glove with polite assurance. 

“ Here,” said the man they thought mad, lay- 
ing his thin hand reverently upon the clergyman's 
arm—“ here is the best witness we can have.” 

And the Minister nodded coolly, yet withal 
pleasantly; but brought a hand down like a 
sledge-hammer when Noel Barnard attempted to 
remove the paper. 

“My turn now, Mr. Secretary Barnard!” He 
seized the paper, and looked it over with the cyn- 
ical comment, “ Very pretty ; a nice arrangement 
for Cheffinger!” That gentleman being consid- 
erably astonished at the new part played by his 
friend, Mr. Garland remarked, “No one should 
execute a document without having it previously 
read over to him and explained.” And the calm, 
sad eyes sought out those of Mephistopheles, who, 
not abashed, stood with one hand folded firm upon 
the table, erect and haughty as some ancient ruler 
of provinces, and looking back the glance with 
the composed defiance of conscious power. 

“There is so much of this,” said Mr. Garland, 
wearily, “if you do not mind, I will take it home 
to study ?”—addressed to Dickson Cheffinger, who 
of course assenting, the Minister leisurely fold- 
ed it for consignment to his pocket. Then Noel 
Barnard angrily insisted upon objecting to the 
breach of courtesy involved, and the Minister 
turned upon him with decision. 

“The document shall remain in my custody 
for the present, Sir, and until Mr. Cheffinger 
thoroughly realizes its purport.” 

“Mr.—he calls me Mr. again,” murmured the 
subject of all this solicitude. 

“ And now, Sir,” continued Westley Caridad, 
“ having settled our business here, we may as well 
go, for I can see Mr. Cheffinger is fatigued.” 

Saying which, and shaking hands with the 
poor gentleman, he stood by the open door wait- 
ing for Mr. Barnard to pass. 

“ Good-evening, Sir Dickson,” said that tacti- 
cian, with consummate homage—“ good-evening, 
and rest assured, despite the treatment I have 
personally received, and the affront upon our 
firm, we shall not lose sight of your interests; in 
which, of course, you will give us your esteemed 
assistance.” And with a meaning look and warm 
clasp of the hand, the gentleman with Australian 
and other testimonials passed out, bowing sweet- 
ly to Mr. Garland, who, following, saw him well 
away from the house and down thé street. 

Left alone, poor Dickson Cheffinger seated him- 
self in the chair of King Charles, placed the two 
purses upon the table before him, and stared at 
them with blank bewilderment. Which to serve 
first? Not being selfish, he thought it well to 
serve his friend before himself. But then the 
stranger had addressed him as “Sir Dickson Chef- 
finger,” and the title was very dear to him ; and was 
not the gentleman striving in and for his (Chef- 
finger’s) interests; and had he not waited so long, 
so very long, for this day? Then arose a yearning 
to see once more his native county. He should 
go straight to Devon to serve his friend, and step 
by step trace out those in whom he was so inter- 
ested. Again, how discover the lad for the solic- 
itor, without name or description? Surely these 
would be in the purse? He looked. Yes! A 
folded paper, with a full description in neatly writ- 
ten characters, and the name of Walter Gordon, 

“My friends will wonder at my absence,” said 
he, half sadly, looking round his bare home, and 
dreading the idea of turning out upon the wide 
waste men call the world. True he had money, 
but then he was so helpless compared with those 
strong and resolute ones he saw abroad; and he 
would feel lonely without the lords and earls and 
dukes, his constant companions and intimate as- 
sociates ; he must leave all these behind, but then 
it was to meet them all on happier ground—per- 
haps at Cuerrincer, the dream of forty years! A 
fair smile played away the wrinkled care-lines ; 
he stood up a boy again, and more man than for 
a long decade. 

“James,” called Mr. Cheffinger to that non- 
entity his valet, “begin to pack; we start to- 
morrow morning early.” 

Then James, in the person of Mr. Dickson 
Cheffinger, began to pack. It was not a long 
operation. A brass stud—upon which Mr. Chef- 
finger gazed musingly—“ It is not as handsome 
as it used to be, but when and where I dropped 
the diamonds is more than I can unriddle!” A 
pair of paper cuffs, a collar, a pair of carpet slip- 
pers, from which the pattern had long since van- 
ished, and the faded Peerage. 

Having packed, he proceeded to settle some 
outstanding accounts, which early that morning 
had been a sore burden to the impoverished 
lodger. He felt very rich and very honored now, 
and he stole down to the shore, to the calm gray 
line of sea, with its border of golden cloud to the 
west; and standing upon half a life and half a 
world, sought to trace the issue of his quest upon 
the fleeting light and deepening shadow. 


We must have a witness or 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
“ How peaceful !” murmured Lena. 
“Tt is peace before conflict.” 
Mrs. Brandon had stolen upon her unobserved. 
Lena looked up quickly; she had been lost in 





one of those reveries in which she at times in- 
dulged. 

“T mean that we shall have a storm—do you 
not feel it, do you not see it?” 

“Neither. Whatever will the yacht do?” 

“They will not fear,” said Mrs. Brandon; “ the 
Yorkshire fishermen are familiar with these wa- 
ters, and the coast, though dangerous, is well 
known.” 

“Tt seems so sad that storm should follow 
upon calm—” 

“The principle is invariably balanced by calm 
following upon storm.” 

“ Yes, but what wreck and loss may happen 
during the interval of storm.” 

“True, yet life is thus ordained. Take, for 
instance, a young girl who has lived for years 
contented and happy with those constituting the 
circle of her childhood’s home: the day comes 
when she is dissatisfied with this, and longs for 
what every female heart hungers for—some one 
to love and to love her; then sets in the time 
of disquiet and unrest, which you may call the 
storm-time if you like, and this continues until 
the time of discovering and discovery, when she 
first finds one whom she feels capable of loving, 
and whom she fondly deems capable of loving 
her. Around this same her fancy should wreathe 
beauty, her tenderness weave ideality; of her 
imagery she should create a hero, upon her hero 
bestow nobility, court of that nobility its utmost 
sympathy, yield to that sympathy her fullest, 
freshest reserve of love.” 

While the woman thus insinuatingly ingrafted 
the pain of St. Aubyn, the owner of the yacht had 
laid aside his cigar and book, and, rising from a 
comfortable-looking chair, he pointed his glass 
for a leisurely inspection of the citadel. He saw 
a tiny hand trifling with the blue bloom fringing 
the cliff, and above this the most lovable of little 
faces conceivable. 

“But then she may have freckles, come to 
get close,” muttered the philosophic yachtsman, 
adapting a clearer focus—“ sure to have freckles, 
always roaming about that garden.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Brandon, I can see him now! Isn’t 
he just like Byron’s Corsair ?” 

Mrs. Brandon had been out of sight ; she leaned 
a little forward, remarking, 

“He seems a handsome young man, upon my 
word !”” 

“The devil !” muttered the yachtsman, catching 
a glimpse of the black and white duenna, Lena 
did not trouble herself to alter her indolent posi- 
tion; she was fond of watching these craft by 
sunset. It was a picture that not alone relieved 
the monotony of the expanse, but fed those 
dreamy reveries, her sometime pleasure, not yet 
a pain. And the companion, taking advantage 
of her opportunity, resumed her tuition : 

“Unless the person you may be talking with 
experiences the same feeling, you can not describe 
this first budding of love in the bosom of girl- 
hood; but, my dearest Lena, if you were allowed 
to mix more in the world and come in contact 
with people, you would quickly understand for 
yourself, and from that moment a new era in your 
history would commence. In the great world of 
Society your beauty would gain for you a hundred 
suitors; old and young would incline to catch the 
favor of your smile; titles and honors would be 
playthings for your sport at will; hours would be 
but as winged minutes, golden dreams of per- 
fume, music, and song; all your life would be 
changed, your whole soul be thrilled, because you 
would love—you would love !” 

Dulcet as the serpent of Eden, the voice of the 
speaker and the spell of her words exercised a 
fascinating influence. The girl listened, over- 
come in spite of herself, and, suddenly starting 
up, stood before the woman, erect, panting, flush- 
ed with pride and pleasure, and holding a hand 
forth in the direction of that solitary figure the 
sun was painting glorious as some Homeric cre- 
ation, she cried, 

“T love—love him !” 

“T thought you did, my dear,” quietly remark- 
ed the black and white, plucking a root of grass 
apart, blade by blade, and looking with ‘motherly 
interest for the first time upon the innocent be- 
ing she was thus treacherously making wise. 

The yacht was much closer to the shore, and 
William Arden could be distinguished more plain- 
ly than before, and he in turn could define the 
cliff and its occupant with tempting accuracy— 
risking the freckles. When he saw the action 
described, his imagination at once interpreted it 
in his own favor, and he accepted the sign as an 
invitation, This lovely and unfortinate girl was 
unhappy, most miserable, unutterably wretched, 
imprisoned upon this huge beetling crag in a cas- 
tellated dwelling by a stern parent of the Rich- 
ardson’s Show order of the parental, and she 
plainly appealed to him for deliverance. All the 
Knights of the Red Cross, with Don Quixote and 
the Champions thrown in, should not surpass his 
efforts of valor in her behalf. 

“T don’t want to get myself into a mess, and I 
ought to be in London by the end of term. Be- 
ing friends of my father’s makes it awkward too ; 
but a fellow can’t go and leave a girl languishing 
like that. I’m rather afraid of the old woman; 
if I only had her on my side now!” 

As though in answer to his wish, there was seen 
this: the younger lady was walking slowly away 
toward the house, while the elder waved a pocket 
handkerchief in the direction of himself, and by 
this he knew her to be upon his side. So, turn- 
ing to his faithful purser, he gave orders : 

“ Brown, open me a bottle of Champagne !” 

He thought he deserved a little stimulant be- 
fore he decided upon his plan of action. 

“Wind’s rising, Mr. William !” and with weath- 
er-wise cautiousness Brown indicated an extra 
rippling of the water, a keener cutting of the bil- 
lows. “Better put out to sea,I think. These 
rocks are as jagged and uneven as a shark’s 
teeth!” 

“No, no, Brown ; I’ve set my mind upon anchor- 


ing here for the night, and the night it shall be. 
So quaff a goblet, old man, to—well, to success !”” 

But stanch Yorkshire Brown shook his head, 
and would have, none of it. If they both got 
muddled, where might their boat be in the morn- 
ing? So the weather-beaten old fisherman con- 
tented himself with refilling his pipe. 

It was while engaged upon this necessary of- 
fice, an anxious glance bent upon the ominous 
line of rocks, the old man suddenly pocketed his 
pipe, and, pointing to an irregular ledge travers- 
ing the face of the wall like a rift seam, he mut- 
tered, “‘ That’s it agen;.I can see it meving, and 
this time I could swear to it, That’s a man; he 
is crawling along the ledge, and the water is ris- 
ing upon him!” 

“Well, Brown, you know what to do,” said 
William Arden, sitting down in his easy-chair, 
and taking off a pair of exquisitely worked slip- 
pers. And while his skipper was preparing for 
running their little vessel nearer in shore, with 
many a shake of the head at the untoward and un- 
timely nature of the act, William Arden removed 
his jacket, ready, if need be, to breast the surf for 
the saving of that fellow-being’s life, but leisure- 
ly sitting down again to his cigar until such time 
as his services might be required, and with all 
his thought intent upon the lovely child of the 
cliff. Taking up his violin, his invariable com- 
pagnon de voyage, he indulged in one of those 
sweet and plaintive serenades of Gascony which, 
but for its faultless rendering, would, under the 
circumstances, have appeared grotesque. The 
ladies heard the melody, and returned to the 
edge of the rock, and there the elder, bending 
over with a nerve characteristic of the woman, 
discovered that solitary figure clinging to the 
ledge, and understood at a glance their scheme of 
rescue. Then with a smile of satisfaction she 
gave her arm to the girl. 

“Come, my dear, let us goin; it is getting damp, 
and you know how particular your papa is !” 

{To BE OCONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RINTING has not made such rapid strides 
during the past century as the cashire 

old lady seapcers although its progress has 
been wonderful. Ferbaps our ers may not 
recollect the incident to which we refer, but it 
is said to have actually occurred a few years ago, 
and was recorded in the newspapers of the day. 
An old lady of Ormskirk, Lancashire, England, 
walked into a shop one day, and asked to be 
supplied with a Bible of the same bold, black 
type as the venerable specimen she brought with 
her. On being told that there were none like it 
in the store, the ancient dame quietly seated her- 
self, and said she would wait while one was being 
printed! The art of printing has not yet reach- 
ed that rapidity of execution which will admit 
of a book of peculiar type being struck off at a 
moment’s warning, and handed, bound and gild- 
ed, to the waiting customer. But the Caxton 
Exhibition in London, with its quaint collection 
of books, illustrates the great progress made in 
the art since the days of William Caxton, al- 
though Mr. Gladstone, at the opening exercises 
of the exhibition, made, according to the Lon- 
don Graphic, a singular blunder in claiming that 
a copy of the Caxton Memorial Bible had been 
produced entirely in sixteen hours. ‘Sixteen 
hours ago,”’ said he, ‘it was not bound, it was 
not folded, it was not printed, and the type was 
not set up,” the fact being that it had been 
printed from stereotype plates within the speci- 
fied time. But as to — up the type, anoth- 
er journal remarks that “all the printing-houses 
of all the universities in the world could not 
have performed so Herculean a task.’’ It has 
since been stated that the book, a copy of which 
is to be presented to the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
was printed in Oxford and bound in London 
within twelve cousecutive hours, ten copies be- 
ing delivered at South Kensington, where the 
exhibition is held, on the opening day. The 
book consists of 1052 pages 16mo, minion type, 
and is bound in Turkey morocco, beveled boards, 
flexible back, gilt lettered on back, side, inside 
cover, and is free from any blemish. It contains 
an explanatory inscription and title, ‘* In Memo- 
riam Gul. Caxton,’’ with the occasion and date 
of the edition printed on each of the thirty-three 
sheets. No less than 192 specimens of Caxton’s 
works have been vr together in this exhi- 
bition. They are divided into eight clearly de- 
fined groups, according to their chronological 
order. Only about one-third of all the books is- 
sued by Caxton have the date of imprint plainly 
stated. The type used gives the clew to the 
year in those issued without date. The year 
1477 was, for various reasons, fixed upon as the 
date of the introduction of printing into En- 
gland, The Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophers, 
printed at Westminster, bearing the date ot 1477. 





It is greatly to be regretted that the special 
summer work of visiting and relieving the sick 
in tenement-houses was not begun earlier this 
season. The reports of the first visits by the 
extra corps of physicians detailed for this duty 
reveal great suffering and unusual mortality 
particularly among children under five yearg of 
age. Many of the little creatures were found in 
a ——— condition, panting for breath in 
hot, stifling rooms, weak for lack of nourishment, 
and, in fact, dying. Such relief as is possible 
has been extended to them. 





The annual sea-serpent has made his appear- 
ance near Nahant, Massachusetts, according to 
reports, and has aroused the sensation usual in 
the circumstances, 


The Women’s National Christian Tempere.nce 
Convention, recently in session at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, was largely attended. The temper- 
ance question was earnestly presented to the 
great audience by many speakers, both ladies 
and gentlemen, and a very general interest in 
the subject was awakened. 





An exchange describes a young lady, “the 
daughter of an ancient house, and a noted beau- 
ty,” in the vicinity of Lake George, as being 
dressed in a blue flannel dress, short and some- 
what faded, thick leather boots, large buckskin 





gloves, a coarse straw hat, and a silk handker- 
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chief around her neck. But then she had in her 
hand a long pole and fishing tackle, and jumped 
into a pretty little boat and rowed herself to the 
fishing grounds. The same night, dressed in 
silks and laces, she was the belle of the ball- 
room. 





King Alfonso of Spain proposes to marry the 
girl of his choice, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of his mother, Isabella. The future bride 
is described as young and handsome, Spanish in 
appearance, but with the lively manners of a 
Parisian. She is the king’s cousin—Dojia Mer- 
cedes de Montpensier Bourbon. 





The work connected with the removal of Cleo- 
agi Needle is going on as rapidly as possible. 

he excavation has revealed many interesting 
antiquarian facts. The exact date of the re- 
moval of this, and the sister obelisk now stand- 
ing, has hitherto been mere conjecture. It was 
known they adorned the Temple of Heliopolis— 
the great university city of On. As they were 
removed thence to decorate the water gate of 
the Cesareum at Alexandria, it has been as- 
sumed that this took place about the time of 
Cleopatra; hence the popular name of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. Doubt, however, is now set at 
rest, Mr. Dixon having had the base of the stand- 
ing obelisk uncovered, and found the inscrip- 
tion, “Anno VII. Cesario, Barbarus prefectus 
4igypti posuit, architectore Pontio”—‘‘In the 
seventh year of Cesar, Barbarus, Prefect of 
Egypt, caused this obelisk to be placed here, 
Pontus being architect.” 

* 





Even at this date, so long after the fire at St. 
John, New Brunswick, the number of persons 
who met their death in connection with that 
destructive calamity is uncertain. But it is 
known that not less than eighteen lost their 
lives. 





There is a fluffy white flower called edelweiss, 
dear to Alpine climbers, which is in danger of 
becoming totally extinct, from the ravages of 
travellers and others. To prevent this, it is to 
be legally protected, and a law has been passed 
in the Engadine prohibiting its sale in its fresh 
condition under the penalty of a fine. The 
Swiss children are the worst offenders, as they 
pull up the plant roughly by the roots, and an- 
noy travellers with requests to buy a tiny bou- 
quet of it. In the tourist season nearly every 
traveller homeward bound from the Alps wears 
a tuft of edelweiss in his hat as a trophy of his 
mountain exploits. 


A “Medical Missionary Memorial Training In- 
stitution,”’ designed as a memorial to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, is now in process of erection in Edin- 
burgh. The cost of the building will be about 
£10,000 





The number of visitors at the Exhibition at 
Sydney, Australia, was about 129,000, 





Japanese children—so says the London Specta- 
tor—are happy and light-hearted. In Tokio one 
scarcely ever hears a child’s cry. The reasons 
assigned for this fact are that the clothing of 
children in Japan is loose and comfortable; that 
they are much in the open air and sunshine; 
the furnishing of Japanese houses is suited to 
the comfort of children; they are petted, but 
not capriciously indulged; and their elders en- 
ter into sympathy with them strongly. Amer- 
icans might study these causes of children’s hap- 
piness to good purpose, 





Thirty students of the Columbia College 
School of Mines are to have practical instrue- 
tion in mining coal at Drifton, Pennsylvania, 
during the summer. The students will be di- 
vided into parties of four each, and put in charge 
of a miner, whose duty it will be to instruct 
them in the method of extracting the coal. The 
coal mined by them will be subjected to the 
same severe examination as that dug by the 
miners, credit being given only for clean coal. 
The parties will work for four hours every day 
with pick and shovel. 





Before this paragraph meets the eyes of our 
readers, the scenes of violence and rioting which 
have raged in some sections of our country in 
consequence of the strike of employés on vari- 
ous railroad lines will doubtless have ceased. 
The wild mob spirit must soon submit to lawful 
control. This strike, which has caused the loss 
of many lives and of millions of dollars, began 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad about July 
16, the assigned reason being a reduction of 
wages which was to commeuce that day. It 
spread to the Erie and Pennsylvania roads, re- 
sulting in bloody contests at Martinsburg (West 
Virginia), Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. Other lines 
became involved, so that all connection between 
the East and West was broken up. The strikers 
prevented the movement, first, of freight trains, 
and finally of any trains, either way. A rabble 
of desperadoes joined the strikers, apparently 
eager for any deeds of violence, and the State 
authorities failed to meet the emergency with 
needful decision. The Governor ot West Vir- 

inia called on the President of the United 

tates for help, and troops were sent to Mar- 
tinsburg. The details of the disgraceful turbu- 
lence which occurred there and in Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and other places, extending to the 
peace-loving city of Philadelphia, and spread- 
ing in various directions, have been circulated 
through the country in the daily newspapers. 
Pittsburgh and Chicago have gained a most un- 
enviable notoriety for deeds of murderous vio- 
lence and fiendish incendiarism. The conduct 
of the strikers and those who have joined with 
them has turned the sympathy of the public 
away from any grievances they may have suf- 
fered. Such brutal riots are a disgrace to Amer- 
ican civilization. Labor in this country is free, 
No one is compelled to work for less wages 
than he chooses—he is free to stop. So also is 
the employer free to decide upon what terms he 
desires the services of others. But no one has 
the right to control or attempt to control in 
any way the freedom of those who are willing 
to work even for the smallest wages. The mutual 
interests of employers and employés can not well 
be separated, and this fact needs to be more gen- 
erally understood. The destruction of property 
by these recent strikes will be felt throughout 
the country for years, and thousands who are in- 
nocent of any participation in them will inevita- 








bly suffer in consequence, 
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Knitted Insertions for Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 516. 

Tuxse insertions may be worked with worsted 
or cotton, according to the purpose for which 
they are designed. For the insertion Fig. 1 
make a foundation of 28 st. (stitch), and going 
back and forth on these, knit as follows: Ist 
round.—All knit plain. All rounds denoted by 
odd numbers are knit plain, but on the double 
threads thrown over work always 1 k. (knit 
plain), 1 p.(purled). 2d round.—SL. (slip), three 
times alternately k. 2 together crossed (knit 2 st. 
together crossed), t. t. o. (throw the thread over) ; 
then k. 2 together crossed, 10 k., but proceeding 
from the 4th and 7th of these work one dot each 
composed of 3 st. (for such a dot work 1 k. on 
the respective st. without dropping the latter 
from the needle, then lift the st. of the needle in 
the right hand on the left-hand needle, on this 
st. again knit 1 st., and continue in this manner, 
finally casting off the 3 st.); three times alter- 
nately k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), t. t. o.; 
then k. 2 together, 1k. 4th round.—sl., three 
times alternately k. 2 together crossed, t. t. o.; 
then k. 2 together crossed, 2 k., k. 2 together 
crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 k., three 
times alternately k. 2 together, 't. t. o.; then k. 
2 together, 1 k. 6th round.—SL, three times al- 
ternately k. 2 together crossed, t. t. o.; then k. 
2 together crossed, 6 k., three times“alternately 
k, 2 together, t. t. 0.; then k. 2 together, 1 k. 
8th round.—Like the 6th round, but instead of 
6 work only 4 k. 10th round.—Like the 6th 
round, but instead of 6 work only 2 k. 12th 
round.—For a bar lay on 5 st. anew, proceeding 
from the first st., and then cast them off, three 
times alternately k. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0. ; 
then k. 2 together crossed, three times alternate- 
ly k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then k. 2 together, 1 k., 
turn the work, and proceeding from the first st. 
of the following round work one bar like that at 
the beginning of the 12th round. 14th round.— 
SL, 1 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together 
crossed; then t. t. o., 4 k., t. t. 0., twice alter- 
nately k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 2 k. 16th 
round.—Like the 14th round, but instead of 4 k. 
work 6 k. 18th round.—SL, 1 k., twice alter- 
nately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then t. t. 0., 
2k., k. 2 together crossed, twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k: 2 togeth- 
er; then t. t. 0, 2 k. 20th round.—SIL, 1 k,, 
twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; 
then t. t. o., 10 k., but proceeding from the 4th 
and 7th of these work one dot each as in the 2d 
round ; twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; 
then t. t. 0,2 k. 22d round.—Like the 14th 
round, but instead of 4 k. work 12 k. 24th 
round.—For a bar connecting this and the pre- 
ceding point lay on 5 st. anew, proceeding from 
the first st., then take up 2 edge st. on the nee- 
dle from the free end of the bar in the 11th 
round, in connection with these st. cast on 5 st. 
anew, take up 1 st. from the edge st. at the ex- 
tremity of the preceding point, and then cast off 
all the st. of the bar; 1 k., twice alternately 
t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then t. t. o., 2 k., 
k, 2 together crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
2 k., but proceeding from the second of these 2 
k. work one dot, k. 2 together crossed, twice 
t. t.0., k. 2 together, 2 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together; then t. t.0.,2 k. Turn the work, 
and proceeding from the 











Fig. 1.—Bive Percate Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 37-45. il 


—SL, 1 k.,.t. t. 0, kK. 2 together, t. t. 0. k. 3 
together, t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 
p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., t. t. 0, k. 3 to- 


gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t.t.0.;2k. 13th 


~J 
— 


Fig. 2.—Gray Camepric Surr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


round.—Sl, 6k, 4p, 5k, 4p, 7k. 








14th 


round.—SlL, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 2 
k., k, 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 


er, 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 





first st. of the following 
round work a connecting 
bar as at the beginning of 
this round. Repeat always 
the Ist-24th rounds. 

The insertion Fig. 2 is 
worked crosswise on a 
foundation of 27 st., as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—SlL, 12 
k., 1 p., 18 k. 2d round, 
—SL, 2 k., three times al- 
ternately t. t. 0, k. 2 to- 
gether; then t. t. 0, k. 3 
together, t. t. o., 3 k., t. t. 
o., k. 8 together, three 
times alternately t. t. o., 
k. 2 together; then t. t. 0., 
8k. 38d round.—SL,11k., 
3p. 12k. 4th round.— 
SL, 1 k., three times alter- 
nately t. t.0., k. 2 togeth- 
er; then t, t. 0, k. 3 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 5 k., t. t. 0, 
k, 3 together, three times 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether; then t. t. 0, 2 k. 
5th round.—SlL., 10 k., 5 p., 
11 k. 6th round.—SL, 2 
k., twice alternately t. t. o., 
k. 2 together; then t. t. 0., 
k. 8 together, t. t.0., 7 k., 
t. t. o., k. 3 together, twice 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether; then t. t. 0., 3 k. 
7th round.—SI.,9 k., 7 p., 
10 k. 8th round.—SL, 1 
k., twice alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together ; then t. t. o., 
k. 3 together, t. t. o., 2 k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 p., 
t. t.o., k. 2 together, 2 k., 
t. t. o., k. 8 together, twice 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether; then t. t. 0., 2 k. 
9th round,.—SL, 8 k., 4 p., 
1k,4p.9k. 10th round. 
—SL, 2 k., t. t.0, k. 2 to 
gether, t. t. o., k. 3 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 
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gether, t. t. 0., 3 k. lith 
round. —S8L, 7 k., 4 p., 3 
k.,4p.,8k. 12th round. 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt FRoM 
12 ro 14 Years on. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Sattor Surr ror Boy 
rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


15th 





round.—SL, 5 k., 4 p, 7k, 4 p, 6k. 16th 
round.—SL, 1 k., t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 2 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., p. 2 together, three 
times t. t. 0., p. 3 together, 2 p., t. t.o., k. 2 
gether, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0, 2 
17th round.—SL, 4 k., 4 p., 3 k., on the 3 t. t. o. 
work 1 k.,1 p.,1k,3k,4p.,5k. 18th round, 
—SL, 2 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er; then 2 k., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 5 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., 2 k., twice alternately k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0.; then 3 k. 19th round.—SL, 5 k., 4 
p., 7k.,4p.,6k. 20th round.—Sl., 1 k., three 
times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; then 2 k., 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
2k., k. 2 together, twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together; then t. t.0., 2k, 21st round.—SL, 6 
k.,4p,5k,4 p, 7k.» 22d round.—SL, 2 k., 
three times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; 
then 2 k., t. t. 0., p, 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0, 2.k., three times alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.; then 3k. 23d round.—Sl.,, 7 k., 
4p,3k,4p.,8k. 24th round.—SL, 1 k., four 
times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 2 k., 
t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. o., 2 k., four times al- 
ternately k, 2 together, t. t.0.; then 2k. 25th 
round—SL, 8 k, 4p 1k,4 p,9 k. 26th 
round,—Sl., 2 k., four “times alternately t. t. 0., 
k, 2 together; then 5 k., four times alternaiely 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 83k. 27th round.— 
SL,9k, 7p. 10k. 28th round.—SL, 1 k., five 
times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 3 k., 
five times alternately k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 
2k. 29th round.—SL, 10k. 5p. 11k. 30th 
round,—Sl., 2 k., five times alternately t. t. 0., k. 
2 together; then 1 k., five times alternately k. 2 
together, t. t.0.; then 3k. 31st round.—Sl., 11 
k., 3 p,, 12 k. 82d round.—SL, 1 k., five times 
alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then t. t. o., k. 
8 together, t. t. 0., five times alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0.; then 2 k. Repeat always the 
[st-32d rounds. 


i Woven Braid, Point Lace Braid, and 
Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 517. 


k, 
0. 


Tas edging is worked with woven braid, point 
lace braid, and crochet cotton, No. 80. The 
woven braid consists of medallion figures fur- 
nished on both sides with five loops, and which 
are connected by cords half an inch long. To 
work the edging crochet first on one side of the 
braid, as follows: lst round.—x* Three times 5 
de, (double crochet) on the next 5 loops, but be- 
fore working off the lower veins of each of these 
de. crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch), and work off the 
upper veins of the 5 de. together; then 7 ch., 3 
ste. (short treble crochet) separated each by 3 
ch, on the following cord, 3 ch., with 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) fasten together the next 
two loops of the following figure, 3 ch., 1 sde. on 
the following loop, 3 ch., with 1 sdc. fasten to- 
gether the next two loops, 3 ch., 3 ste, separated 
each by 3 ch. on the next cord, 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round—» 1 se. (single crochet) 
on the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, eight 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 3 
ch.; then 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 7 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 8d round (on the other side of 
the braid).—Like the 1st round, but transposing 
the design as shown by the illustration. 4th 
found.— * 1 ste. on the next 7 ch., and 1 ste. 
on the following 3 ch. in the preceding round, 

working off the upper veins 





4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-4.—GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ COUNTRY SUITS. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 4.—Scmmer OvERcoat ror Boy From 
9 ro 11 Years OLD.—(For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. XI., Figs. 59-61.) 


of both stc. together, 7 ch., 
1 de. on the second follow- 
ing 3 ch., three times al- 
ternately 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the next 3 ch.; then 7 ch., 
1 ste. on the second follow- 
ing 3 ch., and 1 ste. on the 
next 7 ch., working off the 
upper veins of both ste. 
together, and repeat from 
*. To the stitches of the 
last round sew point lace 
braid on the wrong side, 
and on the other side of 
the braid work the last 
round of the edging as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 
1 de. on the edge of the 
point lace braid, 3 ch., and 
pass over a corresponding 
interval. 


Point Lace Braid and 
Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

See illustration on page 517. 


Tus edging is worked 
with point lace braid which 
is composed of figures con- 
nected by cords a quarter 
of an inch long, as shown 
by the illustration, and 
with crochet cotton, No. 
120. To work the edging 
take a piece of point lace 
braid, arrange it in design 
figures, composed each of 
six figures of the braid, as 
shown by the illustration, 
and for which the cord 
connecting the 5th and 6th 
figures is laid over the cord 
connecting the Ist and 2d 
figures, and is fastened 
there with a few stitches, 
which are afterward ripped. 
On the side of the design 
figures turned toward the 
bottom of the edging, cro- 
chet the Ist round as fol- 
lows: * Observing the il- 
lustration, work 2 sl. (slip 
stitch) separated by 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the first 
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ribbon is fastened on the inside, and is tied in a bow with long 
ends in the back. Sprays of blue flowers, foliage, and grasses 
form the inside trimming. 


figure (6th figure of the braid) in the next design figure, 5 ch., 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 double crochet on the 
first of these), 4 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth of the 5 
ch. before the first p., 3 ch., 2 sl. separated by 5 ch. on the fol- 
lowing figure, 7 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the cord connecting 
the next two figures, 5 ch., 5 de. separated each by 4 ch. at 
regular intervals on the next figure, 4 ch., 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet) separated by 4 ch. on the following cord, 4 ch., 5 de. 
separated each by 4 ch. at regular intervals on the next figure, 
5 ch., 1 de. on the following cord, 7 ch., 2 sl. separated by 5 ch. 
on the next figure as shown by the illustration, 7 ch., 2 sl. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on the following figure, 6 ch., and repeat from 





IMITATION LAVA BRACKETS, BASKETS, ETC. 


AVA-WARE, now so popular for amples, brackets, and simi- 

lar adornments, may be beautifully imitated in various colors, 

as stone, brown, écru, white, etc., by mixing any one of the proper 

paint powders with the material. Supposing, for instance, we 

desire to mould a brown bracket. Take t=7o pounds of nice soft 
putty, two tea-spoonfuls of coach varnish (copal), and two. tea- . 
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CoLtar anp Currs ror Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 71 and 72. 








Fig. 1.—Tvuscan Srraw Hat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] balibn 
Fig. 2.—Tuscan Srraw Hat.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
*, but at every repetition fasten the 4 ch. between the 2 p. 
to the middle of the 7 ch. worked last in the preceding pat- 
tern figure, observing the illustration, and besides this three 
times fasten the ch. before the Ist, 2d, and 3d de. to the cor- 
responding ch. in the preceding pattern figure, as shown by 
the illustration. 2d round (on the other side of the work).— 
* 3 sc. (single crochet) on the cord connecting the next two 
design figures, 6 ch., 1 de. on the next figure as shown by the 
illustration, 13 ch., 4 sl. on the same figure, 5 ch., 4 sl. on 
the following figure, 5 ch., fasten to the eighth of the 13 ch. 


spoonfuls of dammar, one tea-spoonful Japan drier, and sufficient 
burnt umber to color a pretty dark brown (about a quarter of a 
pound), Mix all the ingredients thoroughly before adding them 
to the putty, otherwise it will be streaked; then well work in the 
mass until it is quite smooth and uniformly colored throughout. 
If the mass is too hard and stiff, add small quantities of boiled 
linseed-oil, a few drops at a time, thoroughly working after each 
addition. If too soft, press it in a soft cloth and expose to the 
air for a time, or add more umber and whiting (mixed). Take 





worked previously, 7 ch., 1 de. on the same figure on which plaster of Paris, and mixing in water to a thick cream, oil vari- 
the last 4 sl. were worked, 6 ch., and repeat from *. 3d Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. ous moulds, and take casts from them. A large glass bowl 
round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the next st., 2 ch., pass Back AND Front. with deep figures will make a fine mould for an ample or hang- 
over 2 st. Inside of the middle four figures which form a cir- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 30-35. ing basket; but wax-leaf and fruit moulds, acorns, hard fruit, 








cle in each de- . Mee 
sign figure, work P SRS Sa 
as follows (hold- 
ing the work so 
that the top of 
the edging comes 
uppermost): 1 
sl. on the figure 
to the right at 
the bottom of 
the next design 
figure, 5 ch., 
twice 2 sl. sep- 
arated by 5 ch. 
on the next two 
figures, observ- 
ing the illustra- 
tion ; then 4 ¢h., 
1 p., 3 ch., fast- 
ening the mid- 
dle of these to 
the middle of 
the 5 ch. work- 
ed first, 1 p., 1 
ch., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 4 
ch., 2 ch., 1 sh. 
on the following 
figure. Fasten 
the thread and 
cut it off. This 
completes the 
work inside of 
one figure. Ev- 
ery following fig- 
ure is filled in 
the same man- 
ner. 

Tuscan 
Straw Hat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis hat has 
a low crown and 
a broad brim 
turned up on the 
sides, and turn- 
ed down in front 
and in the back, 
The inside of 
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the brim is 48 | f 

trimmed with a |: wig iil LEETTE 
ruche of pleat- fj oo OF Fee te ae 
ed blue ribbon. 


The hat is 
trimmed in front 
and in the back 
3 . with bows of 

Puarn anv Sreirep Breton Buntixe Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on P. 516.] blue gros grain PLarn anp Srerep Barisre Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 516.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 46-52. ribbon. Similar For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 11-17, 
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parts of stoves, wood carvings, etc., will afford 
ample subjects for impressions. Build up a rim 
of putty round the object to be cast, and pour 
the plaster round so as to completely cover it, 
and allow it to harden. Have a rough wood frame 
of the bracket, wall-pocket, ample, or other ob- 
ject to be ornamented, which paint, so as to make 
the composition adhere; cover with a coat of the 
composition, quite soft; and having removed the 
plaster moulds, oil or varnish them with shellac, 
and press into every part the composition, allow- 
ing it to dry out completely. Then arrange on 
the” coated surface prepared for the embellish- 
ment. We use the composition quite stiff for 
the moulds. When quite dry and hard, varnish 
with copal or well oil, unless, instead of lava, 
bronze or gilding be preferred. In this case 
use liquid or shell gold, or benzine cut with al- 
cohol (one ounce benzine with sufficient best 
proof alcohol to dissolve it). Applied with a 
sponge or soft varnish brush, this makes hand- 
some work. 








FANCIES. 


“ Waenor come your beautiful fancies? 
From the earth, or the heavens above ?” 

“ From neither,” the poet replied; “they stream 
From the eyes of the woman I love. 

There are far more thoughts in her sunny glance 
Then stars in the midnight skies.” 

“You're a fool!” said his friend. ‘Perhaps I am; 
What's the good of eing wise? 

* I would not change this folly of mine, 

No, not for an empire’s prize!” 





N.B.—This story (“ Gurex Pastures anv Prooapt.1y”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Prrxorss or Tavir,” “ DavcnTer 
or Hern,” “ Taxes Featuers,” “ Strance 
Apventorss or a Parton,” Ero., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Harrer & Broruers, in the Office of the Li- 
b of Congress, at Washington.) 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
OUR RANCH-WOMAN. 


Far away in the north, where the sea is—the 
real sea, not the decoction of chalk we have 
around most of our southern English shores—the 
small boy sits on the rocks, over the clear deep, 
and carefully baits his hook (five a penny from 
the village grocer). As soon as he has hidden 
the blue barb with a crisp white bit of cockle, 
or with a slice from a spout-fish, or with a mus- 
sel of tawny orange and brown, he lowers it 
into the beautiful water, where nothing is as yet 
visible but the wavering outline of the rocks, and 
the moving purple of the sea-weed, and mayhap 
the glimmer of a star-fish on the sand at un- 
known depths below. Then suddenly, from the 
liquid darkness around, comes sailing in, with 
just one wave of its tail, a saithe !—and the eager 
eyes of the fisherman follow every movement of 
his prey, ready to prompt the sudden twitch. 
But now the fish begins to play the hypocrite. 
He does not at all make straight for the tempt- 
ing morsel suspended there, but glides this way 
and that by the side of it, and under it and over 
it, pretending all the while to pay no attention to 
it whatsoever. Occasionally he seems to alter 
his mind; he makes a dart at the bait, coming 
right on with his eyes staring and his mouth 
agape, and then, again, the youthful fisherman 
says something about vic i as he sees 
the narrow green back of the saithe shoot down 
again into the deeps. But the doom is near and 
certain. 

Now this was the way in which our Bell pro- 
ceeded to take ion of that tempting prop- 
erty that was waiting for her at Colorado. She 
was never tired of suggesting that we should go 
to this place and that place, rather than that her 
legitimate curiosity should be satisfied as to her 
new home. Her eyes went down to New Or- 
leans, and then went up to Montreal, but were 
scarcely ever turned due west. And when we, 
who rather feared that she was proposing these 
diversions for our sakes alone, remonstrated with 
her, and pointed out that she would have ample 
opportunity of visiting the great lakes and Cana- 
da on her way back at the expiry of her year of 
banishment, you should have seen the light that 
came suddenly into her face. She seemed already 
to imagine herself free. 

“Take a roundabout way home?” exclaimed 
the young matron, with proud eyes. “I think 
not. The moment my year is out, you will see if 
I don’t come home straighter than any crow that 
ever flew. If I could only go up to the top of 
the mountains—and spread my wings there—and 
make one swoop across the plains, and another 
swoop across the Atlantic—” 

st Stopping at New York, of course, for a 
biscuit.” 

“you would see how soon I should be in 
England. Just fancy the first evening we shall 
spend all ther again. Lady Sylvia, you will 
come to us that evening?” 

“T hope so,” said Lady Sylvia, with a startled 
look—she had been dreaming. 

And so, in pursuit of these idle vagaries we 
left West Point and ascended the Hudsen a bit 
by boat, and then landed and got into a train 
which most kindly kept by the side of the river 
as it whirled us along. The was @ com- 
fortable one, with arm-chairs on pedestals by the 

and with small tables for our books, 
fruit, and what not; and while the lieutenant 


had passed along to the smoking-car to have a 
cigar and some iced drink on this blazing hot 
day, the women-folk amused themselves by spread- 
ing out on the table a whole store of trinkets be- 
longing to a youthful merchant attached to the 
car, and by selecting a vast number of perfectly 
useless presents for people at home. It was an 
agreeable occupation enough, to connect the 
names of those who were far away with those 
bits of ivory and photograph frames and puzzles; 
and Queen T——- faithfully undertook to deliver 
all these little gifts with appropriate messages. 
The representation that they were going to carry 
those trumpery things about with them all over 
America, that their boxes would be encumbered, 
that the things themselves would be broken, and 
that the proper time for purchasing presents was 
just before sailing from New York, met with that 
absolute indifference which was generally accord- 
ed to the advice of a person who had by this time 
subsided into the position of being a mere chron- 
icler of the doings of the party, and who had 
found out that in this land of liberty it was as 
unsafe for him to open his mouth as it was in 
his own home in England. 

“My dear Lady Sylvia,” said Queen T——, as 
this Swiss-looking railway-car was rumbling alon 
toward Saratoga through a dusty and wood 
country that looked parched enough under the 
blue sky, “I guess I feel just real mean.” 

Lady Sylvia’s eyes asked what this extraordi- 
nary language meant. 

“Don’t you?” she continued. “Here are we 
going into Saratoga in the company of a ranch- 
woman, a farmeress, a stock-raiser, a bowie-knifer. 
What was it the judge said in New York about 
Saratoga ?—that we should find there ‘a blaze of 
wealth, beauty, and culture such as was not to be 
found in any capital in Europe ?’ and of course it 
would have been bad enough in any case for us 
simple country-folk to go into such a whirl of 
fashionable life; but with one of the wild desper- 
adoes of Colorado—what will they think of us ?” 

“T guess you want a tarnation lickin’,” said the 
stock-raiser, calmly. “ Buffalo Jack, where’s my 
cowhide ?” 

Buffalo Jack, being immersed in time-tables, 
would pay no heed to her nonsense ; but Lady Syl- 
via was heard to say that the conduct of a ranch- 
woman in coming to Saratoga was deserving of 
respect rather than ridicule, for she would no 
doubt learn something of manners before going 
back to her bowie-knives and cattle. 

What, then, was this big, busy town through 
which we drove, with its broad thoroughfares, 
deep dust, green trees, and huge hotels ? 

We look at the jewelers’ shops and the cafés 
and the promenaders, and one cries out, “ Baden- 
Baden !” 

We catch a glimpse of some public gardens and 
colored lamps and avenues, and another calls out, 
“Tt is Kreuznach, and the band is playing!” 

We whirl along another spacious thoroughfare, 
and a third calls out, “It is the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére !” when it is mildly suggested that, after 
all, this may be no more Kreuznach than the Hud- 
son was the Rhine, and that it might be better, 
on the whole, to call it Sara: 

It was with great diffidence that we ascended 
the steps of the monster hotel, and found our- 
selves in a large central hall. We were con- 
scious that we were travel-stained, and had scarce- 
ly sufficient moral courage to ask the clerk for 
rooms. We knew that the smart young men 
standing around were regarding us; and oh! so 
snowy were their white neck-ties, which they wore 
in the middle of the day. And then, to make 
matters worse, this pernicious ranch-woman had 
donned in the morning a costume of light blue 
serge, in which she had done some yachting the 
year before; and we knew, though we dared not 
look, that there must be stains of the salt sea foam 
on it. Finally, our inward rage and humiliation 
were complete when, having been furnished with 
our keys, we entered the lift to be conveyed to the 
floors above; for here we found ourselves con- 
fronted by three young ladies—but the human 
imagination refuses to recall the splendor of the 
attire of these angels in human form. Each of 
them had a jeweler’s shop on her hands. 

However, we dried our eyes in secret, and made 
as brave an appearance as possible when we as- 
sembled together in the saloon below. 

“Look here, child,” said Queen T- to our 
ranch-woman, as she lifted a white object from 
the table. “Do you see that? That is a fork. 
You take it in your left hand, and you lift your 
food to your mouth with it, instead of with your 
fingers, as you have been accustomed.” 

“Tt’s a thorough good lickin’ you want,” said 
this child of nature, doggedly. It was all we 
could get out of her. 

Then we went out for a drive; and a mighty 
fine show we made, with our green gauze curtains 
to keep out the dust, and with our two horses. 
The lieutenant was perched up beside the driver. 
Occasionally he disappeared from our sight alto- 
gether, hidden away by the dense clouds of brown 
dust that came rolling in the wake of some car- 
riage. And the er we went out into the 
country, the deeper the dust in the roads appear- 
ed to become, until our German friend had as- 
sumed the guise of a baker, and there was scarce- 
ly any difference between the color of his hat, his 
beard, and his coat. But we came to our jour- 
ney’s end at last, for we reached a series of deep 
gullies in the sand; and in each of these gullies, 
which were a good bit apart, were some more or 
less temporary buildings, mostly of wood ; and at 
each of them we found a gentleman in a tall black 
hat, who in the most courteous manner offered us 
a glass of the saline water he was prepared to 

informed us of its chemical qualities, pre- 
sented us with a prospectus of his company, and 
was generally most affable. It was a terrible 
temptation. We might have remained there all 
day, drinking gallons of the water—for nothing. 
And indeed we began to pride ourselves on our 








.conroisseurship ; and if the present writer had 





only the various prospectuses by him at present, 
he could pick out the particular spring which we 
unanimously declared to be the finest. We had 
to tear ourselves away. 

“ After all,” said Bell, with a sigh, “ they man- 
age these things better at Carlsbad.” 

Then we drove away again through the thick 
sand, and in process of time found ourselves on 
the broad, bare avenue which leads out to Sara- 
toga Lake. And here we found ourselves still 
further ashamed, notwithstanding our two horses, 
by the fashion in which the people shot by us in 
their light little carioles, their toes perched up, 
their swift little trotters apparently running away 
with them. In spite of the dust, we could see 
the diamonds flashing on the fingers and shirts 
and neck-ties of the brown-faced, brown-bearded 
gentlemen who appeared to have come right up 
from California. We reached the lake, too—a 
large, calm extent of silvery gray water, becoming 
somewhat melancholy in the evening light. We 
gathered some flowers, and bethought ourselves 
of another lake, set far away among lonely woods, 
that we had seen in the by-gone days. 

“Once upon a time,” says Queen T ,as we 
are standing on the height, and looking abroad 
over the expanse of water, “I can remember there 
were two young people sailing out on a lake like 
this in a small boat in the moonlight. And one 
of them proposed to give up his native country 
in order that he might marry an English girl. 
And I think it is the same girl that has now to 
give up her native country—for a time—for the 
sake of her children. Were you ever at Elles- 
mere, Lady Sylvia?” 

Lady Sylvia had never been to Ellesmere, but 
she guessed why these things were spoken of. As 
for Bell, she was putting the gathered flowers in 
a book; they were for her children. 

We drove back to dine in the large saloon, 
with its flashing lights and its troop of black 
waiters. We were more than ever impressed by 
the beautiful attire and the jewelry of the ladies 
and gentlemen who were living in Saratoga; and 
in the evening, when all the doors of the saloons 
were thrown open, and when the band began to 
play in the square inside the hotel, and when 
these fashionable people began to promenade 
along the balcony which runs all round the in- 
tramural space of grass and trees, we were more 
than ever reminded of some evening entertain- 
ment in a Parisian public garden. Our plainly 
dressed women-folk were out of place in this gay 
throng that paced up and down under the brill- 
iant lamps. As for our ranch-woman, she affect- 
ed to care nothing at all for the music and this 
bright spectacle of people walking about the bal- 
cony in the grateful coolness of the summer night, 
but went down the steps into the garden, and 
busied herself with trying to find out the where- 
abouts of a katydid that was sounding his inces- 
sant note in the darkness, What was it they 
played? Probably Offenbach; but we did not 
heed much, The intervals of silence were pleas- 
anter, 

But was it not kind of those two gentlemen, 
both of whom wore ample frock-coats and straw 
hats, to place their chairs just before us on the 
lawn, so that we could not but overhear their con- 
versation? And what was it all about? 

“ Pennsylvania’s alive—jest alive,” said the eld- 
erofthetwo. “The miners are red-hot—yes, Sir / 
You should have heerd me at Mauch Chunk— 
twenty thousand people, and a barbecue in the 
woods, and a whole ox roasted—biggest thing 
since ‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too.’ When I told 
’em that the bloated bond-holders robbed ’em of 
their hard-earned wages, to roll in wealth, and 
dress in purple and fine linen, like Solomon in all 
his glory, and the lilies-of-the-valley, you should 
have heerd ’em shout. I thought they would tear 
their shirts. The bond is the sharp-p’inted stick 
to poke up the people.” 

“ And how about Philadelphy ?” says the other. 

“ Well, I was not quite so heftythere. There’sa 
heap of bonds in Philadelphy ; and there’s no use 
in arousing prejudices—painful feeli isun- 
derstandings. It ain’t politics. What's good for 
one sile ain’t good for another sile. You sow your 
seed as the land lays; that’s politics. Where 
people hain’t go no bonds, there’s where to go in 
heavy on the bond-holders. But in Philadelphy 
I give it to ’em on reform, and corruption, and the 
days of the Revolution that tried men’s souls, and 
that sort o’ thing—and wishin’ we had Washing- 
ton back again. That’s always a tremendous 
p’int, about Washington; and when people are 
skittish on great questions, you fall back on the 
Father of his Country. You see—” 

k But Washington’s dead,” objected the dis- 
ciple. 

“Of course he’s dead,” said the other, triumph- 
antly ; “and that’s why he’s a living issue in a 
canvass. In politics the deader a man is, the 
more you can do with him. He can’t talk back.” 

“ And about Massachusetts now ?” the humble 
inquirer asked. 

“Well, those Yankees don’t take too much 
stock in talk. You can’t do much with the bonds 
and corruption in Massachusetts. There you touch 
’em up on whiskey and the nigger. The evils of 
intemperance and the oppressions of the colored 
brother, those are the two bowers in Massachu- 
setts.” 

“ Rhode Island?” 

“Oh, well, Rhode Island is a one-horse State, 
where every body pays taxes and goes to church ; 
and all you’ve got to do is to worry ’em about the 
Pope. Say the Pope’s comin’ torun the machine.” 

Then these two also relapse into silence, and 
we are left free to pursue our own speculations. 

And indeed our chief ress and moni- 
tress made no secret of her wish to leave Sarato- 
ga as soon as possible. We had taken it en route 
out of mere curiosity ; it was obvious to her that 
she could gain no moral here to preach at the 
head of her poor pupil. These lights and gay 
costumes and languid quadrilles were the mere 
glorification of idleness; and she had brought 
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this suffering one to America to show her—in 
our rapid transit from place to place—something 
of the real hardships that human nature had to 
fight against and endure, the real agony that 
parting and distance and the struggle for life 
could inflict on the sons and the daughters of 
men. Saratoga was not at all to her liking. 
There was no head for any discourse to be got 
out of it. Onward, onward, was her cry. 

So it was that on the next day, or the next 
again, we bade farewell to this gay haunt of 
pleasure, and set out for grimmer latitudes. We 
were bound for Boston. Here, indeed, was a 
fruitful theme for discourse ; and during the long 
hours, as we rolled through a somewhat Bava- 
rian-looking country—with white wooden houses 
set amid that perpetual wooden forest that faded 
away into the hills around the horizon—we heard 
a great deal about the trials of the early settlers 
and their noble fortitude and self-reliance. You 
would have fancied that this lecturess was a pas- 
sionate Puritan in her sympathies; though we 
who knew her better were well aware that she 
had a sneaking liking for gorgeous ritual, and that 
she would have given her ears to be allowed to 
introduce a crucifix into our res ble village 
he stern man- 
ners and severe discipline of the refugees were at 
the moment all she could admire, and somehow 
we began to feel that, if it had not been for our 
gross tyranny and oppression, the Mayflower 
would never have sailed. 

Buta graver lesson still was to be readtous. We 
could not understand why, after atime, the train 
was continually being stopped at short intervals, 
and we, naturally grew impatient. The daylight 
left us, and the lights in the carriage were not 
bright enough to allow us to read. We were ex- 
cessively hungry, and were yet many miles away 
from Boston. We had a right to speak bitterly 
of this business. 

Then, as the stoppages became more lengthen- 
ed, and we had speech of people on the line, ru- 
mors began to circulate through the carriages. 
An accident had happened to the train just ahead 
of ours, There was a vague impression that some 
one had been killed, but nothing more. 

It was getting on toward midnight when we 
passed a certain portion of the line; and here 
the place was all lit up by men going about with 
lanterns, There was a sound of hammering in 
the vague obscurity outside this sphere of light. 
Then we crept into the station, and there was an 
excited air about the people as they conversed 
with each cther. 

And what was it all about? Queen T—— 
soon got to know. Out of all the people in the 
train, only one had been killed—a young girl of 
fifteen: she was travelling with her father and 
mother; they had not been hurt at all, The 
corpse was in a room in the station; the parents 
were there too. They said she was their only 
child. 

We went on again; and somehow there was 
now no more complaining over the delay. It 
was past midnight when we reached Boston. 
The streets looked lonely enough in the dark- 
ness. But we were thinking less of the great 
city we had just entered iaan of the small coun- 
try station set far away in the silent forest, where 
that father and mother were sitting with the dead 
body of their child. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 








PORCELAIN PAINTING. 


HE practice of ceramic painting does not in- 
clude the various technical and manipula- 
tive processes known only to the student of still 
life. While interest in the art is very generally 
felt, its practice is supposed to involve the solv- 
ing of innumerable mysteries. In this paper we 
propose to give plain directions in china paint- 
ing, such as will enable any person of taste and 
common skill to pursue the art with pleasing 
success. Any woman possessing a certain knack 
with her fingers, and general ideas of harmony 
and color, can accomplish simple results in dec- 
orative painting which will please her esthetic 
taste and beautify her home. The first thing to 
be considered in work of this kind, whether pur- 
sued under a teacher’s guidance or alone, is sys- 
tem, and details must be systematized, from the 
selection of colors in the shop to their arrange- 
ment upon the palette. Confusion may be ad- 
mirable in the color when blended, but it is ab- 
solutely out of the question in the scheme or 
design, and we shall therefore lay before the 
hopeful amateur precise rules and hints that, if 
followed, must be preserved in order, and with 
direct reference to each other. 

Beginning with the first step, the colors used 
in china painting are prepared especially for that 
purpose. Neither oil paints nor water-colors can 
be used on china, as they can not endure the ac- 
tion of fire. The following shades will answer 
every purpose of simple decoration: Rouge clair 
(bright red), carmine tendre (pink), outremer 
(blue), brun rouge (red-brown), yellow, orange, 
brown, emerald green, purple, black, white. These 
colors are sold both in powders and in tubes. 
The tube paints, though costing more than the 
powders, are far preferable, as they are ready 
mixed for use, while the learner consumes both 
time and patience in grinding the powders and 
mixing them with turpentine and oil. We there- 
fore recommend the use of the tube paints, which 
may be procured at the stores for the sale of ar- 
tists’ materials. The prices vary from thirty to 
fifty cents a tube, though two or three excep- 
tional colors, such as deep blue, royal purple, etc., 
run as high as ninety cents and a dollar. In ad- 
dition, the beginner will need the following arti- 
cles: One fine brush of camel’s hair or red sa- 
ble, one slightly coarser, one delicate palette- 
knife, one 8mall-sized porcelain palette, one two- 
ounce bottle of turpentine, one half-ounce bottle 
of clove oil, and plenty of soft rags free from 
lint. Making an average calculation of the cost 
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of these materials, including tubes, we should 
say that five or six dollars would cover the ex- 
pense. Accumulation is not desirable at first, 
for when the worker has what is necessary for a 
fair start, additions may be made as desired. 
Having our materials before us ready for use, 
let us proceed at once to work. Looking over 
our collection of Christmas cards, Prang’s chro- 
mos, etc., we select a simple pattern—a wild rose 
with leaves and buds, with which we wish to or- 
nament a plate. The colors which we shall need 
are pink (carmine), green, yellow, red-brown, and 
black, After assuring ourselves that the palette 
is scrupulously clean, we squeeze from the tubes 
a small, a very small, quantity of each color. In 
squeezing the tubes the pressure of the thumb 
and finger must come upon the lower end, so that 
the paint may continue to issue freely from the 
mouth of the tube until exhausted. Next drop a 
little clove oil on the palette or into a small glass 
salt-cellar ready for use. This oil is used to soft- 
en the paints, as they are generally too stiff, but 
t care must be taken to mix just enough and 
no more with the color. Dip the tip of the palette- 
knife in the oil, and rub the pink paint and the 
oil well together, until the color seems to be of 
the requisite thinness. Dip your brush in the 
paint, and with it make some experimental strokes 
on your plate. (One of the beauties of china 
painting to an amateur is the fact that any false 
or experimental touches can immediately be re- 
moved by a rag wet with turpentine.) Ifthe color 
is in a proper state, the brush will take hold, and 
will leave upon the glazed surface of the china 
smooth, definite strokes; if the brush slips, too 
much oil has been used, and more color must be 
added ; if the brush seems clogged, and the paint 
does not run freely, more oil is required. The 
color of which we are speaking, carmine, must be 
very thin if a light pink is wished ; used thickly, 
it becomes crimson after firing. For a wild rose 
pale pink is required ; therefore we will add to the 
color on our palette a sufficient quantity of oil to 
make a very thin liquid of the paint. Wiping 
the knife carefully, so that none of the pink paint 
still adheres to its surface, we next rub the oil 
well into the green paint, leaving that somewhat 
thicker in quality than the pink, but not thick 
Gus to clog the brush. The same operation 
is then performed upon the yellow color, after 
which parts of the yellow and green are rubbed 
together; thus we procure light green. After 


mixing the black paint with oil, we rub the small-. 


est soupgon of that into part of the dark green, 
and so get a green of the deepest dye, to be used 
for veins of leaves and shades. Red-brown is 
then mixed, and our colors are ready for use. 

Now with the smaller brush, finely pointed and 
dipped into the pink color, draw an outline of 
the rose, outlining each petal distinctly. The 
brush must be held not after the manner of a 
pen or pencil, but as nearly upright as conven- 
ient. Wash your brush in the turpentine, wipe 
it, dip it into the yellow color, and draw an out- 
line of the yellow centre. Great care must be 
taken to clean the brush entirely of one color be- 
fore dipping it into another. The outline of the 
flower being drawn satisfactorily, we proceed to 
“fill it in.” Broaden the larger brush by press- 
ing it flatly between the thumb and finger, and 
charge it fully with color by drawing it through, 
not dipping it into, the paint. Then, with broad, 
firm strokes, fill in the flower, beginning at the 
outer edge of the petal and working toward the 
centre. It is well to have two different shades of 
pink upon the palette, the depth or lightness of 
the color being produced by the amount of oil. 
For the lighter shades in the rose the paint can 
hardly be used too delicately ; for the shadows a 
deeper color is required, with here and there, ac- 
cording to the pattern, a touch merely of the thin- 
nest black. In some cases the flower is painted 
with a first coat of thin color, allowed to dry, and 
the shades added afterward; but it is generally 
desirable to finish the painting with one wash 
either of thick or thin color, as required. Work- 
ing over an underwash will often give a blotchy 
appearance and irregularity of tint. decidedly ob- 
jectionable. With a thoroughly cleaned and 
pointed brush filled with thick yellow paint put 
in the centre with “dabs,” not strokes, shading it 
in the required places with touches of red-brown 
and black. Next draw the outlines of the leaves 
and buds; fill them in with broad rapid strokes, 
all tending toward the central vein, and so imi- 
tating the grain of the leaf. Put in the different 
shades as they occur in the pattern, the dark 
shades first, then the lighter, working them all 
together with light, rapid touches of the brush. 
An occasional stroke of pure yellow for a high 
light will greatly enhance the effect. Red-brown 
is used for the tender young leaves found on rose- 
bushes; red-brown mixed with green gives a rus- 
set, dull green, which may be effectively used in 
shading. Lastly, put in the veins with very dark 
green or black. The green paints must be laid 
on thickly enough entirely to cover the surface 
of the china, as the color is thinned by the sub- 
sequent firing. 

Having completed our painting with, it must 
be confessed, a greater desire for effect than fidel- 
ity to nature, we allow it to dry thoroughly before 
taking it to be fired. Amateurs will find it much 
more convenient to leave an additional border to 
the decorator. A narrow gilt band, an edge of 
plain color or several lines of contrasting colors, 
will suffice to form a frame for our rose and 
leaves such as will satisfy the most critical taste. 
There are several good decorating establishments 
in New York, where articles may be fired and 
borders added at a small expense, the addresses 
of which may be learned by inquiring at any 
china store. 

We have now a nucleus for a set of “dessert 
plates; with undiminished ardor,det us proceed 
to select new patterns with new combinations 
of color. Each plate may be of a different de- 
sign, the patterns being taken from Christmas 
cards and varjous odds and ends of floral decora- 





tions picked up here and there. In regard to the 
mixing of colors in combination, let us say, first, 
light shades of any hue are produced by thinning 
the paint with oil, deep shades by thickening it. 
Red mixed with black (the proper proportions 
can be easily ascertained upon trial) will produce a 
bright or a dark brown, green and yellow will give 
a light green, black and green give dark green, 
red-brown and green a dull green, while pink 
and blue make a good purple. Consequently the 
learner may begin experiments with even a small- 
er number of colors than before mentioned, red, 
red-brown, pink, blue, green, black, and yellow be- 
ing all that are indispensable. 

Great care must be taken in mixing the clove 
oil with the paints. Too much oil will cause the 
paint to run, too little will render it unmanage- 
able. Trial and experience will render perfect, 
not only in the mixtures, but in the manner of 
using them with effect. For the drawing of out- 
lines the paint must be thin and the brush finely 
pointed. If a spray or group of flowers is to be 
drawn, begin with the central flower. Outline 
that carefully; next outline the leaves or buds 
about it, beginning with those on the left and 
working toward the right of the picture; then 
fill in with broad, flat strokes. 

An extended notice of baking or firing can not 
be included in this number. As some of the colors 
change or are diminished through baking—pink, 
for instance, being of a dull purplish color before 
subjection to the fire—it would be well to cover 
a small plate with graded colors, and carry it to 
akiln to be burned. Then it will be constantly on 
hand for reference. In the almost illimitable 
varieties in patterns and designs, fashion has 
much to say concerning our selections. In Wal- 
pole’s day monstrosities in ceramics utterly ban- 
ished sentimental feeling; we of this day may 
happily combine the grotesque with the delicate- 
ly fanciful. If Japan lilies must stand forth upon 
our cups and saucers, we can use the widest li- 
cense in their hues and treatment, and even in 
the Palissy-like creatures which fashion demands 
give a softness of color and design which is a fair 
compromise. 





FLORAL CLOCKS. 


E read that at the opening of each hour, 

by night and by day, somewhere, a band 

of “feathered quiristers” breaks into happy song; 

from branch or roof-tree, skimming the waves, 

or stirring the stillness of forest depths, the sweet 
arousing strain awakens silvery echoes. 

And so it is with flowers; each plant has its 
appointed season of awakening to a new day. 
And beautifully has one of our own poets given 
the story of this joyous greeting-time: 


“Ah! well I mind the calendar 
(Faithful through a thousand years) 
Of the painted race of flowers— 
Exact to days, exact to hours, 
Counted on the spacious dial 
Yon ’broidered zodiac girds. 

I know the pretty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, 
On their due days, of the birds.” 


Of the waking and sleeping hours of plants 
the great Linnzus has given us a list: 


The morning-glory opens at about two in the morn- 
ing, closing at ten; Rutland beauty opens at three in 
the morning, closing at eleven; vegetable oyster opens 
at four in the morning, closing at twelve ; poppy opens 
at five in the morning ; bitter-sweet 7. at six in the 
morning; water-lily opens at seven in the morning; 
scarlet pimpernel (the poor man’s lates mee opens 
at eight in the morning; ag marigold ( ula 
arvensis) opens at nine In the morning; sandwort 
(Arenaria rubra) opens at ten in the morning; star 
of Bethlehem (Ornit. lum) opens at eleven in the 
a Pm germen wend (Passijlora ceeruba) opens at 
twelve in the morning ; feverfew opens about two in 
the afternoon ; four-o' clock opens at four in the after- 
noon ; catchfly opens at five in the afternoon ; evening 

rimrose opens at six in the afternoon; night-bloom- 
ing corn-cockle opens at seven in the afternoon ; night- 
blooming cereus opens at eight in the evening. 


Young gardeners may find great pleasure in 
watching the unfoldings of their flowers, pets of 
their own planting, and will doubtless be able to 
atid others to the lists already made out. 





DenicutTrot Guuso Soup (Virginia recipe).—Fry a 
chicken with two or three slices of middling or a ta- 
ble-spoonful of lard, not done, but a little brown. In 
the same gravy fry two quarts of sliced ochra until 
it is a dark green, together with a sliced onion. Put 
the gravy and all into a pot as early in the morning as 
you can, and add one gallon of boiling water, and let 
it boil slowly. As you get them ready, add one quart 
of tomatoes after the juice is strained off, four ears of 
corn or more, a pod of red pepper, and salt to your 
taste. It must be boiled until you can not distinguish 
the vegetables. Then pick out the bones of the fowl. 
The corn should be cut the length of the ear, and 
scraped off. A handful each of Lima beans and Irish 
potatoes will be found an acceptable addition to the 
above ingredients. 

Biackserry Drovx.—To twelve quarts of the berries 
put two quarts of clear water, with five ounces of tar- 
taric acid dissolved in it. Let this stand forty-eight 
hours ; then let the juice drip through a flannel cloth 
or strainer without pressure. To a pint of juice thus 
gotten put a pound of sugar, and bottle forthwith. 
Instead of corking immediately, tie over the mouth of 
each bottle a piece of muslin, and let them stand for 
about ten days. Then cork the bottles, and use the 
acid whenever you see proper. The juice of straw- 
berries, currants, raspberries, or Marilla cherries is 
equally nice prepared in the same way. The acid is 
never taken alone, but must have always two-thirds of 
ice-water added to the quantity you use. 

Prar-Butrer.—This may either be used as soon as 
made, or put away for winter use, and will be found 
to have a richer flavor than apple-butter, and more 
lively than peach. The knotty, imperfect fruit can be 
used, of every variety excepting the Seckel, which is 
too sugary. Cut the fruit into small pieces, removing 
the core, skin, and all ‘mperfections; allow a quarter 
of a pound of light brown sugar to each pound of the 
fruit, and half a pint of cold water to every two pounds 
of the pears; do not add the sugar until they have 
cooked an hour or so; then put it in, with a quart of 





cider to each two pounds of sugar, and let all cook 
very slowly until a marmalade, which will be in four 
hours. If it seems too dry While cooking, add more 
cider. 

To Prevent Loox-Jaw.—Immerse the part hurt in 
strong lye, as warm as it can be borne. But first, as it 
is good to do in most cases of wounds, apply spirits of 
turpentine on lint. 

Praou Méxtnevr (very fine).—Put on to boil a scant 
quart of new milk, omitting half a tea-cupful, with 
which moisten two table-spoonfuls of corn starch ; 
when the milk boils, add the corn starch and milk. 
Stir constantly, and when it commences to thicken, 
remove from the fire; add one table-spoonful of per- 
fectly sweet butter, and allow the mixture to cool; 
then beat in the yolks of three eggs until the custard 
seems light and creamy ; add half a tea-cupful of sand 
sugar. Cover the bottom of a well-buttered baking 
dish with two or three layers of ripe juicy peaches 
that have been pared, stoned, and halved; sprinkle 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar over the fruit, pour over 
the custard gently, so that the fruit may not be dis- 
placed, and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 
Draw it out, and cover with the well-beaten whites of 
the three eggs. Sprinkle a small quantity of sand 
sugar over the top, that it may brown more evenly, 
and put in the oven until a light brown, which should 
be in five minutes. Eat warm, with sauce, or cold, 
with cream. 








LITTLE MABEL AT LONG 
BRANCH. 
Wednesday. Long Branch. 
EAR Newspaper 
I am a little girl just nine years old. My 

Mama is a butiful lady she is the lovliest woman 
in the world. I heard a gentleman tell her so 
and mama sent me away to play on the beech. 
We have got a baby a pretty big Baby two years 
old he is a dear little fellow. Marie takes care 
of him Marie is the bonne Marie is pretty cross 
she slaps us both. 

The Baby has great big blue eyes and little 
cunnin yellow curls all over his head 

I have a big sash & blue shoes on every after- 
noon but I love the baby best, his name is Robby. 
Papa loves the baby too & he loves me, He comes 
here some times on sunday. I have a Pony here 
but I like my papa best. Bathing is good for 
children. 

Mama sends Marie to bath me in the sea She 
undresses me & the bathing man dips me and I 
screagh, baby screaghes in a little tub in the 
bath house. 

I hate the sea. But I love the Sand I dig in 
it and make houses. It won’t make you dirty. 
My name is Mabel but the children here at the 
hotel call me Runaway dear. That is not because 
I am like a horse but because my Mama who is 
most butiful and wears butiful dresses and shiney 
rings says to me all the time runaway dear. And 
the gentleman with the black moustash that says 
my mama is the lovliest woman in the world says 
runaway too, so I runaway. 

My Papa’s moustash is gray I like that best. It 
is only five o’clock but mama is out driving & 
Marie will slap me if I dont go to bed. It is very 
light I dont want to go to bed. Marie says in 
french but I cant write it down in French Your 
Mama is out with him she says him hard so HIM. 


And she wont be in till ten she never is. Go to 
sleep. 
Marie is cross Mama is a butiful lady. I hate 


that gentleman with the black mousttash. 1 wont 
go to sleep. 
Your affecshunate friend 
Mase. 


Thursday 
Long Branch. 
Dear Newspaper 

My papa is here He saw the letter I wrote 
you only for fun. he says I must write you 
more and he will send it to be printed because 
it may do somebody good. I dont know what 
he means. I cant write so good as I did yester- 
day or spel so good for I feel bad Last night 
when mama was out driving with the gentle- 
man with the black mustash Marie put me to 
bed when the sun was shining. she was going 
to put Robby to bed two but Robby is only a 
baby and he yeld Mama Mama. Marie said tais 
toi petit diable and she rocked him hard. The 
waiter that kisses Marie on the beech when I aint 
looking came to the door and said she must hurry 
up if she expexted to go with him,and have any 
fun at the danse. She said this petit diable wont 
go to sleep she rocked him hard and Robby cried 
loud all the time He wasn’t sleepy. 

I told Marie so and she said he was thirsty and 
gave him somthing to drink out of a spoon and 
then he went to sleep. 

I went to sleep two & when it was dark in the 
night I woke up. There was a big moon but the 
corners were all black and I saw the big wolf 
that Marie tells me about standing in a ‘black 
corner. I dident screagh because my throat hurt 
me so I couldent but I covered up my head and 
prayed. I prayed Now I lay me down to sleep 
because that was all I could think of but theres 
nothing about a wolf in it. I guess God knew I 
meant about the wolf 

In a good while Marie came in softly and when 
I said O Marie the wolf was here she said quick 
did Robbie wake up. I said no. & I clung to 
her dress when she went to Robby’s crib she had 
a light. 

Robby was fast asleep and Marie tried to wake 
him up. I said what makes you wake him up? 
Marie dident slap me then—she looked at me 
most awful and she dragged me to my bed and 
put me in and cuvered me up and said if I dident 
go to sleep with my face to the wall she would 
bring the wolf so I lied very still. Maries voice 
was queer as if she had a cold and she kept shak- 
ing Robby and trying to wake him up. then she 
said Sainte Vierge and then she told me not to 
stir or she would bring the wolf and I heard her 
open her trunk and take things out of it quick 
and softly and she said if I wasent still devels 





would eat me. Iscreaghed and she put her hand 
over my mouth and said she would keep the wolf 
and the devels away if I was still as a mouse & 
shut my eyes and put my fingers in my ears. I 
did that for about a good while and I went to 
sleep. s 

When I woke up again it was dark almost and 
I couldn’t see the moon I calid Marie and then I 
crept over to her bed. it was all white and Marie 
wasent in it I cried out very loud and fell on 
the floor then I climbed into little Robbys crib 
and laid down by him. Robby was all cold and 
I covered him up and said now I lay me twice 
Once for him because hes a baby and can’t say 
his prayers. And I put my arms round him to 
make him warm and I went to sleep. When I 
woke up to-day it was sunshiney it was children’s 
dinner time A great many people all the wait- 
ters and chambermaids and gentlemen and ladys 
were all round our crib. 

A lady said O poor little thing take her away 
They lifted me out on the floor and a gentleman 
said O no she may tell us about it. I said where 
is Marie Robby must get up and be dressed and 
a lady stood befor the crib and I said is he asleep ! 
She said yes he is asleep where is Marie; I told 
them perhaps the wolf had eaten her up but I 
don’t believe that much when the sun shines, I 
told them all that had happened in the night like 
I have told you; Everybody looked strange and 
said Marie was wicked and would be tryed and 
hunged if they cought her I laughed and said I 
was glad she had gone because she slapped us 
and I hoped nobody wouldent catch her. I said 
I could dress my little brother. 

All the ladies said no no. And a lady eryed 
and kissed me and said she was going to dress 
him but I must be good and go to Mama’s room, 
I told that lady don’t cry because Marie went 
away. I wont cry for her I’m glad But that 
lady said she would dress Robby so I went to 
Mamas room A strange gentleman was there 
who looked very sorry and more people too and 
he said something to mama 

I saw my mama fall down on the floor all white 
and she said I’m punished I’me punished O my 
Baby. I said Mama don’t cry that lady will dress 
the Baby. That strange gentleman gave Mama 
something out of a little bottle and he made 
Bridget the chambermaid take me down on the 
beech. 

Bridget rocked herself and cryed and told me 
storries and was good tome She dident slap me 
like Marie. Bridget said Marie was a frinch div- 
il and she had gone away in the night and nobody 
wont find her any more. I am glad of that 
Papa came down to the beech for me 

Bridget said the telegraf had brought him from 
New York quick. he kissed me but he was so 
white and his lips were white and his hands were 
cold. I ran to our room to see Robby. The 
strange man that looked sorry was there My 
papa said is ther no hope doctor The man said 
none the stuff did its work in a few hours My 
papa cryed out loud. 

I ran to my mamas room she was in a chair 
all still like a picture. Her eyes were big and 
her hair was all over her butiful dress. 

I said mama and she threw up her arms and 
said O so loud O my baby my baby Then some 
people sent me away but Robby was asleep on 
Mama’s bed but they wouldn’t let me kiss him or 
go near him Robby was all white 

Papa’s eyes are all red I showed him the 
letter I wrote yesterday to make him laugh. he 
doesn’t laugh. He says write my little girl, write 
all you can think of then you shall kiss your lit- 
tle brother. 

Papa says to the strange man Are there no 
mothers nowadays doctor and papa cries more. 
Hush the doctor says_ she is to be pittied this 
blow has almost killed her 

Papa says write my darling write Doctor this 
child shall write all this as a lesson to some oth- 
er gay mother 

My hair is all wet papa cries so. Excuse my 
bad writing I never wrote such a long letter be- 
for. papa will take me to Robby now He says 
for the last time for the last time. My little boy 
O my little boy. I feel bad too but I dont see 
what papa means because Robby is asleep on 
Mama’s bed 

Good by 


Your affecshunate friend MABEL. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF DOLLS. 


ERMANY, Switzerland, and France are the 
principal store-houses of toys, but the manu- 
facture of the wax doll is a specialty of England, 
France being the only rival in this respect. The 
French dolls, however wide their reputation for 
beauty and tasteful dress may have spread abroad, 
are not fancied by the English children, who wish 
their toys for playthings, anc not for ornaments. 
Even in this small matter the characteristics of 
the two nations are very apparent. The English 
doll is substantial and well made, can be dressed 
and undressed, is plain in her attire, and dressed 
like a child; very different from her fine furbelow- 
ed French sister, arrayed like a marquise in silks 
and satins, with her eyeglass and her poodle dog. 
The number of people employed in the manu: 
facture of dolls is astonishing, and in large estab- 
lishments nearly the whole work takes place on 
the premises, every person having his or her own 
particular work or specialty. In some of these 
wholesale establishments in London thousands of 
dolls are turned out in the course of a week. 
The work of one man is the making of the head. 
This is done by pouring melted wax into a mould 
or cast of the head and features. Some of the 


wax, however, is poured off before it has time to 
become all perfectly solid. In this way the more 
expensive ones are made. The others are of com- 
position, or paper coated over with wax, and are 
much more generally used, as they are less expen- 
sive, and not so easily cracked or broken, 


An- 





other man’s entire work is to put in 
the eyes. With a sharp knife he 
cuts away the wax for the sockets. 
After properly adjusting the glass 
eyes, he fastens them in by pouring 
a little mélted wax in the skull, 
which, coming in contact with the 
glass, cools, and keeps them in place. 
With the more expensive dolls he 
models the eyelids and eyebrows 
with his hand. This requires consid- 
erable skill and long practice to ac- 
complish successfully. 

These little glass eyes are import- 
ed from Germany. Hundreds of 
gross of them, assorted in sizes and 
packed in large cases, are sent over 
to England annually. 

When the eyes are inserted in the 
head, the next point is the putting 
on of the hair. This is an important 
consideration with the manufacturer, 
being the most costly part of the 
whole toy. In many of the best 
dolls the hair and its insertion cost 
as much as the rest of the head put 
together, for no doll would be consid- 
ered perfect unless its hair were 
natural, that is, unless it could be 
combed and brushed without injury. 
This work is all done by women. 
The head to be adorned is placed on 
a block, the operator holding in her 
left hand the hair, carefully combed 
and cut to a uniform length; in her 
right hand a dull knife, with which 
she lifts a small piece of wax, and 
pushes the hair underneath. When 
she has finished this process, by in- 
serting only two or three hairs at a 
time, she takes an iron roller and 
gently but firmly rubs it over the 
surface, thus fastening the hair se- 
eurely on the head, This is a very 
tedious process, and only used in the 
more expensive dolls. In the less 
expensive or composition ones, a deep 

ve is cut completely through the 
skull, along the top of the head 
where the parting is to be, and the 
uncurled ends of the ringlets are 
pushed in with a blunt knife, and 
then fastened down with paste. 

Black hair, which is seldom used 
for dolls, is almost entirely human, 
and is imported from the Continent, 
while the flaxen locks so universally 
preferred are made of mohair. This 
material is specially manufactured 
for the purpose, and there is one 
house in London which supplies near- 
ly all the English as well as the best 
French and German makers. It is 
of a remarkably soft and silky tex- 
ture, and is sold in little bundles of 
different lengths. 

Having finished with the doll’s 
head, the body is now to be consid- 
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FAMILY CARES. 


my Woopen Dott To THE COUNTRY INSTEAD; SHE DON’T REQUIRE HALF THE 
ATTENTION THIS ONE DOES!” 
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ered. Upon this a number of people 
are employed, chiefly women, assist- 
ed by the younger members of their 
families, each of whom takes one 
special part. The manufacturer gives 
out so many yards of cotton, and he 
knows to an inch how much mate- 
rial each dozen dolls will require, 
according to their size. The body- 
maker takes it home, and accom- 
plishes the work in the following 
manner: One person cuts out the 
body of the doll, another sews it, a 
third rams in the sawdust, a fourth 
makes the joints, and in this way a 
family will produce many dozen in a 
week, The payment of this work is 
by the piece. 4 

The arms form another branch of 
this manufacture, upon which cer- 
tain persons are almost exclusively 
employed. Except for the very com- 
monest class of dolls, the arms are 
made of kid below the elbow, and 
cotton above; and in every case 
there is an attempt at fingers, al- 
though their number may not always 
be correct. The price paid for these 
arms complete is incredibly small. 
The work-woman furnishes the kid, 
cotton, and sawdust, and for large 
arms about six inches long receives 
64d. for a dozen pairs, or thirteen 
cents in American money. Small 
arms for cheaper dolls are supposed 
to be worth only 14d. a dozen pairs, 
or three cents. As these poor peo- 
ple furnish the material, it must be 
difficult to keep starvation from their 
doors, unless they have other means 
of support. 

The putting of the head and arms 
together is the last process. This is 
done with glue and thread. The doll 
is then wrapped in tissue-paper, and 
ready for the market. 

At least twenty different people 
are employed in making a doll, 
counting those who manufacture t 
raw material, that is, the wax, the 
eyes, the cotton, and the hair. In 
London there are sixteen wholesale 
establishments or manufactories, and 
as for the retail dealers, it is impos- 
sible to calculate their number, as 
there are so few who make toys a 
specialty, they being generally sold 
with other things. This will give an 
idea of the number of people employ- 
ed in England alone in manufactur- 
ing these apparently trivial articles. 
Still, trifling as they are, toys are sup- 
posed to be the necessities of chil- 
dren, and in Europe, where labor is 
cheap and plentiful, so much .skill 
and time are bestowed on these Lilli- 
putian articles that they have attain- 
ed a high degree of perfection. 
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CIRCUS—A THRILLING ACT IN MID-AIR. 
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JAPANESE FANS. 

HE folding fan is a Japanese invention. Even to this day 

the fan forms an integral portion of the national costume of 
Japan, and plays a large part in the every-day life of that coun- 
try. When two Europeans meet, they lift their hats by way of 
salutation ; the Japanese content themselves with agitating their 
fans. It is on his fan that the rich man lays the alms he gives 
to the poor, and on his fan that he receives the dainties with which 
he regales himself. The Japanese youngster knows to his cost 
that the school-master often uses his fan—a good stout one—as 
an instrument of punishment. The beauty hides her smiles be- 
hind her fan, and.to see a troupe of Japanese girls dance the fan 
dance is something worth remembering. ‘ 

An almost fabulous number of fans are exported from Japan 

to all parts of the world; no fewer than 3,000,000 fans, valued at 
$90,000, were shipped from Hiogo and Osaka in 1875. 


Ficnvu or Lace anp FLowenrs, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Swiss Musuin anp Lace Ficuu-Couiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Osaka is the principal city for the manufacture of the 
“ ogi,” or folding fans, which are almost exclusively those 
exported, all descriptions of the bamboo kind being made 
there, the figures, writing, etc., being executed in Kiydto. 
The principle of division of labor is carried out a long 
way in this branch of industry. The bamboo ribs of the 
fans are made by private people in their own houses, 
and combinations of the various notches cut in the lower 
part are left to one of the finishing workmen, who forms 
the various patterns of ¢he handles according to plans 
prepared by the designer. In like manner the designer 
gives out to the engravers the pitterns which he thinks 
will be falable; and, when the biocks have been cut, de- 
cides what colors are to be used for each part of the de- 
sign, and what different sheets are to be used for the 
opposite sides of each fan. 

When these sheets, with the sets of bamboo slips which 
are to form the ribs, have been handed over to the work- 
man, he, in the first instance, folds them so that they will 
retain the crease. This is done by putting them between 
two pieces of heavily oiled paper, which are properly 
creased. The fans are then folded up together, and 

~ - yr 7 
placed under pressure. When sufficient time has elapsed, 








FAILLE AND GRENADINE Dress.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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the sheets are taken out, and the moulds used again, the released 
sheets having been packed up for at least twenty-four hours in 
their folds. The ribs, which are temporarily arranged in order on 
a wire, are then taken and set in their places on one of the sheets, 
after it has been spread out on a block and pasted. A dash of 
paste then gives the wook-work adhesive powers, and that part 
of the process is finished by affixing the remaining piece of paper 
The fan is folded up and opened three or four times before the 
folds get into proper shape, and by the time it is put by to dry, 
it has received an amount of handling which Japanese paper 
alone would endure. When the insides are dry, the riveting of the 
pieces together—including the outer covering—is rapidly done, 
and a dash of varnish quickly finishes the fan. 

The sale of fans in the olden time in Japan seldom exceeded 
10,000 for the whole country; times have changed, however, for 
the foreigner has set foot there, and the old days of seclusion 
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Gray Fate Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 62-67. 
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Gros Grain Princesse Dress.—_f\ r pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8.) 
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and limited trade are over. The number of fans 


ordered for the Philadelphia Exhibition alone [f 


amounted to over 800,000, at a cost of about 
$50,000. 

The designs for the mounts of Japanese fans 
are sometimes of a very interesting description, 
and always strikingly unlike the productions of 
European art, One peculiarity of the art of Japan 
has been pointed out by a recent critic. If a 
Japanese artist has any space to adorn, he does 
not seek out the centre and place his ornament 
there, for although that would be the obvious 
means of securing proportion, it would not satisfy 
a taste directly derived from a study of nature, 
where proportion is rather suggested than actually 
expressed. We find, therefore, that the Jap- 
anese artist, imitating the ways of nature, throws 
his design a little out of the precise balance, and 
trusts to the spectator to judge of the result by 
an association of impressions similarly derived. 
The firm touch and accuracy of Japanese artistic 
work are remarkable, and no one can overlook 
the spirit of fun indulged in by the artist when- 
ever he has the chance. The fun is the expression 
of the genius of the people. They are always 
laughing, and always ready to take a joke or to 
make one. But Japanese art, it must be con- 
fessed, is not what it once was. The intruding 
foreigner has made of late a deep impression, 
and since the world began there has probably 
never been such a thorough turning upside down 
of every thing as that which is still going on in 
Japan. The worst of it is that foreigners do not 
always bring civilization and culture; it is often 
the very reverse. To speak only of fans, instead 
of encouraging native designs, they have had 
their fans ornamented with advertisements of 
patent shoe-brushes and corkscrews, and left 
nothing to the Japanese designer but the choice 
of colors. 





ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. H.—Girls of sixteen wear their hair in a very 
loose loop of a thick braid hanging low on the nape 
of the neck. The front is waved loosely. 

Mas. G. W. L.—Shell trimming is a bias band about 
three inches wide when hemmed or doubled. It is 
then caught in clusters of small pleats, separated by a 
space the width of the cluster. The edges of the clus- 
tered pleats are then bent over and tacked down, form- 
ing the shells. 

Mas. W. M. G.—Thread lace insertion with ribbon 
between will be most fashionable for made-up lace 
jackets. The ribbon is satin on one side and gros 
grain on the other. Guipure is also stylishly used. 
They are made nearly tight-fitting, are medium long, 
and are straight all around. 

Cc. G. L.—The Bazar Book of Decorum costs $1, and 
is sent, postage paid, by mail, from the office of Harper 
& Brothers. 

A. W. M.—The Bazar in which the pattern is illus- 
trated will tell you all about the materials necessary, 
and will also tell you how to put the pattern together 
properly. We have a set of patterns for child from 
six months to five years old, containing a Gabrielle, 
yoke slip, box-pleated blouse, and sacque. The entire 
set of patterns, done up in an envelope, costs 25 cents ; 
the Bazar in which they are illustrated costs 10 cents. 

Bearaicz.—Braid your back hair in a thick braid of 
three tresses, and tie it in a loop low on the nape of 
the neck. Wave the front hair, or else wear it in a 
fringe on the forehead. 

Canapa.—Wedding invitations are now most often 
a single note sheet containing the whole formula. 
Sometimes the names of the bride and groom are on 
separate cards, and inclosed. Small script is used on 
visiting-cards ; the cards are unglazed Bristol-board 
of medium size. Ulsters of gray mohair or of linen 
are worn by ladies when making ong trips on the 
cars. The bride-maid must also eave off her mourn- 
ing at the wedding, and dress to match her sister's 
toilette in color, if not in material. 

Wanpvenre.—The prettiest mountain suits are of 
dark blue flannel, made up with a Breton jacket and 
single skirt, and trimmed with white Braid and strings 
of pearl buttons. Pantaloons such as are worn with 
bathing suits are needed for climbing. 

Lorris.—Make your white tarlatan over silk. Have 
a square-necked basque with elbow sleeves. The skirt 
should have a fan train with many pleatings behind, 
and diagonal scarf draperies in front, edged with 
pleatings. Of course you should thank your friend 
for the gift he sends you. We have new and stylish 
wrapper patterns, 

Country Moruer.—A better model for the plain, 
light, and stylish dress you want will be the Summer Po- 
lonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. X. 

8. J. W.—Black French bunting at 75 cents a yard 
is used for wool dresses in mourning. It is heavy 
enough to wear late into the fall. For the nicest 
dresses in mourning canvas grenadine is used, also 
the sea-side grenadines. For every day, Scotch ging- 
hams of black and white, in stripes or bars, are liked. 

Serzier.—The book you mention can be obtained at 
almost any bookstore, In using cretonne or chintz 
for curtains, the right side should be in the room. It 
is customary to line such curtains with colored sileaia, 
buff, blue, or rose-color, to match the ground of the 
chintz, and this makes a pretty show on the outside. 

Novior.—It is a very difficult matter to wash black 
calico nicely. It should be done in tepid water in 
which nothing else has been washed, to avoid the lint 
that escapes from white goods. Gum-arabic water is 
better for stiffening it than ordinary starch. It should 
then be ironed on the wrong side, and it is best to put 
a black cloth over the ironing-table, so that it may not 
come in contact with any thing white. 

Dov»trvut.—Black bunting is most effective when 
worn over black silk, but silesia will do very well. 
The Breton Costume, of which a cut paper pattern is 
Hlustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., is a favorite design 
for bunting dresses, Trim it with three rows of nar- 
row braid, or else a single wide row. Some ladies 
have bands of it piped with cream-color or with til- 
leul ; others embroider bands of it lightly with pale 
blue or with buff. 

N. R. 8.—We know of no harmless depilatory that 
will prevent the return of stiff hairs on the face. The 
Ugly Girl Papers has been sent you, and will give all 
information on such subjects. 

A Constant Reaper.—It is a matter of choice wheth- 
er you line the blue bunting with its own color or with 
white. Some ladies line the basque throughout with 
colored silesia or with thin silk, and have a skirt made 
ofthesame. The fine French bunting is quite a dressy 

taaterial, and is worn over silk ‘tnings. 





“THE SURE WITNESS.” 


“THE nineteenth century is the age of novels,” 
remarks a literary historian—he might have 
added with equal truth, “and novel impositions.” 
Studied politeness has been passed off on us for 
native refinement, the forms of devotion for its 
essence, and speculation for science, until we 
look askance at every new person or thing, and 
to an assertion of merit invariably exclaim, 
“Prove it!” In brief, Satin has made himself 
so omnipresent that we look for his cloven foot 
every where—even in a bottle of medicine. Im- 
agine a lady, having a complexion so sallow that 
you would deny her claims to the Caucasian type 
if her features did not conform to it, purchasing 
her first bottle of the Golden Medical Discovery. 
The one dollar is paid in the very identical man- 
ner in which Mr, Taylor might be expected to 
purchase a lottery ticket after his experience 
with “No. 104,163,” with this difference, his 
doubt would be the result of personal experience, 
while her’s would be founded on what a certain 
practitioner (who has been a whole year trying 
to correct her refractory liver) has said concern- 
ing it. At home, she examines the bottle half 
suspiciously, tastes of its contents carefully, 
takes the prescribed dose more carefully, and 
then proceeds to watch the result with as much 
anxiety as a practitioner would count the pulse- 
beats of a dying man. She takes another dose, 
and another, and shows the bottle to her friends, 
telling them she “ feels better.” Her skin loses 
its bilious tint, her eyes regain their lustre, her 
accustomed energy returns, and the fact that she 
purchases another bottle is a sure witness that 
she has found the Golden Medical Discovery to 
be a reliable remedy for the disease indicated. 
The lady wisely resolves that in future her esti- 
mate of any medicine will be based upon a per- 
sonal knowledge of its effects,and not upon what 
some practitioner (who always makes long bills 
rhyme with pills) may say of it. Dr. Prerce is 
in receipt of letters from hundreds of the largest 
wholesale and retail druggists in the United 
States stating that at the present time there is a 
greater demand for the Golden Medical Discovery 
and Purgative Pellets than evér before. In af- 
fections of the liver and blood they are unsur- 
passed.—[ Com. ] 








SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


In all Bilious Disorders these Pills may be 
used with confidence, as they promote the dis- 
charge of vitiated bile, and remove those obstruc- 
tions from the liver and biliary ducts which are 
the cause of bilious affections in general. 

These Pills expel Ascarides or Seat-worms, 
which are so troublesome to many persons, pro- 
ducing Piles, Fistula, Dysentery, and other pain- 
ful disorders.—[ Com. ] 





SCRAPE YOUR TONGUE. 

Ir needs it every day. Will add to your en- 
joyment of tasting, increase your appetite, make 
your breath sweeter, and preserve your teeth 
from decay. No European lady of the least 
breeding is without a Tongue-Scraper. The 
American Tongue- Scraper, plain, 20 cents, with 
sponge-attachment, 80 cents. Can be purchased 
from druggists, or will be sent, mail free, on re- 
ceipt of price by the agents, Exricu & Co., 287 
and 289 Eighth Avenue, New York.—[ Com. ] 








Prorrssor Brot, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—{ Com. ] 





Saratoca Sprmves.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. For 
full information send for descriptive circular.—{ Cum.) 











Corvine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § pe pa with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fit lg Improvement in Ladies’ Skirts. s 
with Binding,Gathers, and Plackett-hole. Adapted 
toany style of skirt. Laundri ries as easily as plain muslin. 
Folds smoothly in small compass. Model mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Maur. NE EVIS, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S LABELS. 


200 Assorted Labels, ral, on gummed pa- 
per, for Preserves, pom its, &c., sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 ce 

JOHN C.CLARK & ‘SONS, Philadelphia. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
a ae eg inmanand woman.” 

othing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap nce as a fine set of 
teeth, an neglect their care is 
talon: Fg To keep them free 
— vay ie “ai enh as pearls, 


FRAGRANT. SOZODON 


It is a wholesome as reparation, _~ has a re- 
freshing effect upon the maui eath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and Rosen is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentitrice. 
Sold by Druggists every ' where. 


95 EXTRA FINE E Mixed Card 
‘ 10c., postpaia. L. JONES & CO., 














with names 
Nassau, N.Y. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


P y 

for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, preven- 
tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 
and as an ordinary aperi- 
ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, SCANZONI, 
and SIR HENRY 
THOMPSON, and the 
entire medical profes- 
sion in England and 
Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless; superior to any other bit- 
ter water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most Fp and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “ Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

_ A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tur Arot- 
LrnABis Co, (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE “BEST CORSET CLASP. 
EVERY LADY 
ee rn 

should have them, 

q Can be taken 
+S == out and replaced 
without ripping the corset. Sample by mail, postpaid, 
15 cents, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, ¢ Conn. 


OR HONETON and POINT LACE MA- 
TERIA eh send for sample sheet and price, to 
M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Iowa. 


9 5 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike,with name, NO ces 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns.Co., N. 
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Branch Store Now Open. 
No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 

No. 1 GRAND UNION HOTEL BLOCK, 
Corner Congress St., 
SARATOGA SP INGS, N. Y. 


A most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
— importation, retailed at wholesale 
prices. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 

complexion, a specialty. 

AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes, 

L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR fo its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
or nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
= to a beautiful brown or black. 

0 gee reat one articles of BEAUTI- 
FYING COSMETICS. too numerous to 
— obtainable at this establishment 
only. 

RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
Ornaments, oe &c., lower than any 
other house. Repsizing neatly done. 


a —_ to all parts of the oD, 
try, when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O. 
oh petvllege of examining. 








SW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies an wh discret House- 
hold articles, thing, ey ith discretion, taste, 
and judgment. pay aigrt, 
RY HUNTINGDON 
oO Box 1654, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations. 50 cents, it free. 
Mux. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P. O, Box 8527. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR. —Ladies thus afflicted may 
apply to Madame JULIAN, with a guaranteed cer- 
tainty of bears | the growth permanently removed, 
without pain or injury to the ekin. Hour of consulta- 
tion fixed by addressing 216 West 38th St., New | York. 
, &., with name on. 


re Fine Cards, Damask, R PR» h ni 
50 BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 














PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


. 

Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 

which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 
sons who have to do their own cgoking. * * * Is some- 
thing more than a volume pine <ll important 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and p d of i There 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.* ** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can possess. They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess,—Chicago 
Tribune. 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise.—Cinci 





By 
1zmo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, seme of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. ¥Y. Tribune. 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 

for h keepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 








Times, 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
until there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God’s family blessings. — Rey. J. Stanrorp 
Home, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 





has therefi fited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.” —St, Louis 
Times. 

This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


@@ Harper & Broruers will send the above work by oa mg prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely 


&@~ The finest preparation of the kind in the wtom 4 Its Eure hota and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it Ae poe farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 


keeps any length of time in any climate. To 
can to Rovat. Baxtrne Powpvrr Co., New York, 


had of grocers; or send 35 cents for 4 Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 
rk, and receive, postage paid, b by return mail, 
cauking the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muflins, &c, 


witb recipes for 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY ORY GOODS, 


Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE, 


Containing full description & prices of our entire stock, 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL ORDERS AND 
INQUIRIES. 


OUR 


Celebrated Lapin Kid Gloves. 


New Stock of Grays and Modes Just Received. 
2 Buttons, $1.10. 3 Buttons, $1.25. 
Best Low-priced Glove in the World. 
(G?™ Sent to all parts of the country on receipt of 
price and postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 

es in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up e 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


Lace Manufacturers and Importers, have just recejved 
some elegantly sheerd oniton, Point and 
Purl edge braids. ¢@~ Send 8c. stamp for Illustrated 
Price and Sample List,to 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 8527. 


SIZB, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 
EOn receipt o fONE DOLLAR we will de 
liver to any pointonthe line of the American, 
iy U.S. or Adams Ex; Cos’ one of these hand- 
somely finished and durable boards. 

They wil! not wamp or spit ; are much lighter 
than, and will outwear any wooden board. 
y Union Bag & Paper Co.. Sole Agts. 


107 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
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CROQUET PHUNN! 
CROQUET PHUNN! 
r 
CROQUET PHUNN! 
Old and young play Croquet Phunn till the day is 
done, and watch and wish and wait for another one. 
A delightful and extremely fascinating game. It is 
played with Croquet Balls and Mallets, one Stake, one 
Arch, and the Croquet Phunn Stand. Croquet Phunn 
is immensely funny and taking, and the more players 
the merrier the game, Don’t fail to get a Croquet 
Phunn Stand, and have great times and heaps of gen- 
uine fun. A responsible party wanted in every town 
to introduce and sell the Croquet Phunn Stands. They 
take like wild fire. Price, boxed and delivered to ex- 
press, $150. If you want Fun it is “the game.” Don’t 
fail to get it. OAK POND DRG CO., 
Willimantic, Conn. 
LACKBOARD in the SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
—A practical guide for superintendents and teach- 
ers, by Frank Bearp. Fully illustrated. $1 50. Elo= 
cutionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for professional and teur readers and speak- 
ers; 10 cents of any newsdealer or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO.,, 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxven's Magazine, Haxren’s Weexry, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazmve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
—- to the order of Hanren & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Txnus ror Apventistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar, 
Hai 's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each eaethin, , 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY, 


Illustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., P.O, Box 3527, New York, 


+ er Sagi PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


DEA NESS RELIEVED. No medicine. 
vi. Book free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 

















ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“ Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 

44 Third Avenue, New York. 


the Teeth. 
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GREAT VARIETY A BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. O VO MILLINERY. 
Surrs, SAcques. G 0 Fanoy Goops. 
DOLMANS. 0 O HOSIERY. 
Suawis. 'e) e) “Laces, 
oO O 
oO Oo 
Oo 0 
0 Oo 
x x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





= 


°, JONES ..” 








x 


SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 o° chorus. 
UNDERWEAR-D © DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


te Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave.,corner19th St. JONES. 
IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russe Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


6: MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. stamp. 
Samples,éc. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees 
425 & 427 Broome Sreeer, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 


Or Poonah Painting. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
Maz. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 


d Makers, 
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SAVAD 





terri 


Three Warnings.—A sick stomach—an aching head—and consider- 
able general debility, are three warnings which it is madness to disregard. 
Dangerous diseases may 
delay. Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the 
nervous system, and regulate the bowels with 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


If you wish to escape tie evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. How 
paw 4 consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervous paroxysms, and other 

le ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incom: arable SaLine 
Tonio and ALTERaTIVE were always taken in time! Sold by 


expected to follow them if not arrested without 


druggists. 





HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 





1, THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Evwarp A. Freeman. 15 cents. 


2,3. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuarves and Mary Laws. Comedies, 25 cents. 


Tragedies, 25 cents. 





4. THOMPSON HALL. By Anruony Trotiore. Illustrated. 20 cents. 





5. WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. By Watter Besant and James Rice. 25 cents. 


6. THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 


Hon. E. H. Knarcusuti-Hucessen, M.P. 


20 cents. 





EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of Books narrating the History of England 
at Successive Epochs, Edited by the Rev. M. Crerguron, M.A. 


7, EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Conquest. By Freperick York-Powe . 


With Four Maps. 25 cents. 
ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 


@ 


1066-1216. By Louise Creiguton. With a Map. 25 cents. 
9. RISE OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of Parliament, from the Great Charter to 


the Accession of Henry VIL, 1215-1485. 


Four Maps. 25 cents. 


10. THE TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION. 
ton, M.A. With Three Maps. 


By James Row.ey, M.A.> With 


1485-1603. By M. Creicu- 


25 cents. 


11. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 1603-1688. By 


Berroa Meriron Corpery. 


With Two Maps. 25 cents. 


12. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, from 1688 to 1788. By 
James Rowtey, M.A. (Jn Preparation.) 


18. ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 
1778 to 1820. By 0. W. Tancocx, M.A. (Jn Preparation.) 


14. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. By Oscar Brownie, M.A. (Jn Prep- 


aration.) 


15. UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By W.W.Carts. 25 cents. 


16. 4 PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Evcene Lawrence. 25 cents. 


17. A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evcens Lawrence. 25 cents. 


18. DIEUDONNEE. By Geratpise Burr. 20 cents. 





19. THE TIME OF ROSES. By Gerawprie Berr. 20 cents. 





20. THE JILT. By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents, 





21. THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT. By Karnarive S. Macqvow. 20 cents. 





22. THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. By George Merepiru. 20 cents. 
23. KATE CRONIN’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Casnet Hory. 15 cents. 
24. PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lormrop Mortry. 25 cents. 





25. PERCY AND THE PROPHET. By Wuxi Couns, 25 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


t@> Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price, 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF MEW BOOKS 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Purity Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00, 


Il. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY, 
By Colonel Gzores Warp Nionors. Llustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Ill. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


he 
RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wrnonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
VI. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


VIL 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spencer MW Batrp, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institation, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 

Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 


VIL. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crziauton, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


1X. 

SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Grorer Squrer, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, Author of “ Nicaragua,” “ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., &c. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 


x. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.”’ Voy- 
ages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 
W. J. J. Spny, R.N. With Map and Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XL 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OL.I- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Kwatcusuti-Hueessen, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents, 


XII. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Verney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerous LIilus- 
trations, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specisied. ak 





Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Oxrruant. 50 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By Genatpine Burr. 20 cents. 
The Time of Roses. By GrRa.pine Burr. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. By Gzorez Merxviru. 20 
cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuaries Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maoqvorp. 20 cents. 


A Danghter of Heth. By Wi1aM Brack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Witt1aM 
Lack. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Anruony Troutore. 60 
cents. _ 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuartes Reape. 75 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 60 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 50 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Virernta W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By Many Ceom Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrae Besant 
and James Riox. 25 cents. 


Thompson Hall. By Anrnony Trox.opr. Illustrated. 
20 cents, 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


ew Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 

gav~ Hanrrer’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOW TO WORK CREWELL. 


With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., New York. P.O. Box 3527 
5) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





$55 38774 Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
7 3 (@ P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 



































“*T don’t think I shall foller him no more ; I have walked close behint him for almost six blocks, and he 


ain’t looked arount wunst. 


FACETIZ. 

Ar a certain public dinner a preacher was called to 
give a toast. The evening was so far advanced that 
ever. rson present had been toasted already, and 
also all their friends. It thus happened that the preach- 
er was in considerable perplexity as to what should 
form the subject of his toast. But the good man was 
a person of large sympathies, and, rising from his seat, 
ald that without troub- 
ling the company with any 
yoawe A roy 

e 0 pro hi 
healtirot “all people that 
on earth do dwell.” 

—_—_.-—_——_— 

“Hush ! ee A - = 
torpedo !” said a young lady 
to an ineligible admirer 
who was ee at- 
tentive. On his ing for 
an explanation, she an- 
ewered, “ Oh, it’s only our 
new name for mamma.” 

ae 

Speaking of the senti- 
ment, “She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” a 
Southern paper says, “In 
this section she is generally 
a col girl, and we don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

—_e———_ 


An old writer says, “I 
have seen women 80 deli- 
cate that they were afraid 
to ride, for fear of the 
horse running away ; afraid 
to sail, for fear the boat 
might be upset; afraid to 
walk, for fear they might fall; but I have never seen 
one afraid.to be married, which is far more riskful 
than all the others put together.” 


~~ 

Shakspeare asked, “‘ What's in a name?” If he had 
been studying Eastern war maps he would have found 
that thirty-five consonants and three vowels were in 
most of them. 4 - 


THE ADVANCE. 


ry of the tight-fitting dress mania. At some 
of the leading Paris houses they dress up young girls 
in the newest mode, so that their customers may 
see the effect of the style and material. A lady, look- 
ing at one of these girls dressed in a robe that fitted 
exceedingly close, asked her whether she could walk 
aboutinit. “Certainly, madame,” wasthereply. “It’s 
easy enough to promenade in it, but I can’t go up or 
down stairs.” 


* Are angels playing croquet, mamma?” asked a 
little four-year-old, the other evening, when she saw 
the meteors shoot. 

“Did you know I was here ?” said the bellows to 
the fire. 

“Oh yes; I always contrive to get wind of you,” 
was the reply. 
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“ Thunder ! 


A ROUGH CASE. 
If I haven’t saved my Mother-in-law !”” 








THE REPULSE. 
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AN ORNAMENT TO SOCIETY. 


Hostess. “ Pray, Mr. Prettyman, if you neither dance, play, sing, nor converse, what do you do?” 
Mr. Prettyman. “ Aw, stwike gwaceful attitudes, aw—and let the ladies long for me, aw !” 


A vaniep Speit.—The cow with a cough is a thing 
we have read of in our childhood. It has been re- 
served for our maturer years to find an example of the 
owed in that great and inscrutable chancellor—Prince 

jortcha-kow and Prince Gortcha-koff. 


———_=>—_____ 

An Iowa paper gives a thrilling account of the effort 
of a young man to e home a widow and three 
swarms of at the same time in a wagon. 





MEN WHO HAVE MADE THEIR Mank—Those who can’t 
write. ow 

“Well, Mr. Sniffies, have you posted the ledger ?” 
asked an employer of a new clerk. 

*“ Yea, Sir,” says Sniffies, ‘ I’ve posted the ledger ; but 
it was too big to go in the letter-box, so I had to take 
it inside.” 


A FLANK MOVEMENT, 


A Minor Conunprum.—Why is a solitary Cossack in 
the besieged city of Asia Minor like a crowd at a 
railway station starting for the “ races ?”—Becanse 
there’s a Russian (rushin’) into Kars, whether th’ Erze- 
roum or not. ites badichislen 


Questions ror Answer.—In what vehicle did the 
man ride who was driven frantic? When a man re- 
volves much in his mind, does it make him dizzy? If 

all things are for the best, 
lo 


What is the exact width of 
a broad grin ? 
——_~>———— 
SCENE—RESTAURANT. 
Tourist (just returned 
om Europe, ventilating 
his French). “Corned beef 


and cabbage, sil vous 
plait.” =e 
Inisa Warrer. “ Karn 


bafe and cabbage, is it? 
and on a silver plate? 
Faix, then, an’ we ‘ave no 
silver plates. An’, Sur, av 
ye can’t take it on clane 
white chiney, ye’ll ave to go 
widout.” 
——>—————_ 

Observe a young father 
trying to appease a bawling 
baby, and you will witness 
pe eee | enough in ten 
minutes to make you think 
that the man ought to be 
an inventor. 

————_—>——_— 

A certain registrar in a 
certain town is unfortu- 
nately very deaf. One day. lately, a woman went to 
register the birth of her child, and had to answer the 
usual questions. To the one, ‘* Were you present at 
the birth?” the astonished woman answered, “I’m 
the mother ef the child.” 

“ But that is not an answer to my question,” replied 
the registrar: “ were you present at the birth 7” 

“* Yes, of course,” she said, * | was there.” 
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= “He loves me not as once he did, 
Or loves me not at all.” - 











